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.... Chis Great Stage* 


Elsewhere in this. issue (on the inside of the front cover, to be 
more specific) is the announcement that TDR is to become a quar- 
terly with the next issue (Vol. III, No. 1). Naturally, we are pleased 
about this; the idea of a quarterly is neater somehow. We have 
been able to make this move because our circulation has increased 
beyond our modest hopes (other “quality” magazines need not 
panic, however) and we have been able to attract more than 
enough good manuscripts (but we still need more). In short, there 
seems to be a real need for a drama review and we willingly come 
front and center. 


During the past year our ideas about the TDR and what it should 
be like have undergone a gradual metamorphosis and these changes 
will begin to be in evidence in forthcoming issues. We are now con- 
vinced that each issue should contain a play that is not readily ob- 
tainable anywhere else; in jargonese, “‘off-beat.”” Our move toward 
the “off-beat” is not the result of “artsy-craftsy” or avant garde 
tendencies, but rather the realization that many of the plays that 
have shaped the theatre’s literature and will probably continue to 
do so (not necessarily the best or most successful plays) are men- 
tioned in all of the histories and criticisms of the drama but are 
very seldom read and wouldn’t be available (in English, for cer- 
tain) if some enterprising soul wished to read them. In an attempt 
to change all this we are instituting the TDR Play Series under the 
editorship of Eric Bentley. Mr. Bentley has selected some exciting 
short plays for next year and the series will open with Jacques 
Barzun’s translation of Georges Courteline’s A Rule is a Rule. 


Next year will also bring the unveiling of the TDR Document 
Series under the editorship of Barnard Hewitt. After the success 
of our experiment with the Preface to Figaro we decided there 
should be more of the same. There is a wealth of material in 
this area and Mr. Hewitt will bring it to us. 


Finally, we plan to introduce three short feature columns. The 
first will be called “Strictly Controversial” and is to be done by 
Phillip Gelb. Mr. Gelb is Critic-at-Large for the National Asso- 
ciation of Educational Broadcasters and an astute theatre observer. 
He thrives on controversial issues and we look forward to his join- 
ing battle in the pages of TDR. Next year will also bring regular 


*With all due respects to William Shakespeare, King Lear and 
more recently R. B. Heilman. 
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reports on the theatre in Europe and review articles of new theatre 
books. 
* * * * * * 

This issue, mainly about tragedy, calls for little comment from 
this quarter. Ludwig Jekels’ piece on comedy is useful in the way 
it makes clear the close relationship that exists between tragedy 
and comedy. There is a real need for more responsible work in the 
general area of psychoanalysis and the theatre and Dr. Jekels 
points a finger in the right direction. Maybe we can and should 
devote an issue to this subject in the future. 

Readers of the “Symposium” will find Arthur Miller’s remarks 
on Salesman interesting. He says some pretty good things in de- 
fense of his intentions and from these remarks we can get an in- 
sight into the nature of his art. The symposium is literary by edi- 
torial fiat; this is its limitation, for it was meant to be heard and 
not read. The substance of the piece, however, compensates for its 
stylistic shortcomings. The symposium comes from the radio series, 
“Ideas and the Theatre,” done by Phil Gelb for the NAEB. It is a 
fine series and we are glad to publish parts of it in TDR. 


Don’t dismiss the Kokoschka play too quickly. It appears to 
be as “nutty as a fruit cake,” but this is misleading. Live with 
this short play for awhile and you will discover that it has a strange 
and pervasive mood that can be (and I would guess it meant to 
be) haunting. These days we are so accustomed (or perhaps con- 
ditioned by our critics) to reading works of art as if they were 
expository essays elevated to the status of art by means of inflated 
language and the irregular placing of type on the page that we 
forget that the aesthetic experience is something different in kind 
from other ways of knowing and experiencing. It may well be be- 
cause they cannot be reduced to the critic’s comfortable and re- 
assuring “This play means. . .” that Kokoschka’s plays had a great 
influence on the Expressionist theatre movement in Europe in the 
20’s and Thornton Wilder refers to Kokoschka’s plays as the fore- 
runner of those experimental plays which influenced American 
avant-gardist plays. 


Finally, we are very pleased to bring you this short piece by 
Antonin Artaud. Artaud has made a significant contribution to the 
modern theatre and since the war his influence in Europe has been 
strongly felt. This brief article is an introduction of Artaud to the 
readers of TDR, for we intend to publish his longer First Manifesto 
of the Theatre of Cruelty in a forthcoming number. Although it is 
questionable whether all of Artaud’s theories are practicable, they 
are disturbing and represent a real attempt to come to grips with 
those problems raised by (and still not adequately solved) Appia 
and Craig. 

* * * * * * 
Needless to say, be sure to subscribe now to Volume Three 
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Original drawing by Oskar Kokoschka for “Murderer, The Women’s Hope” 
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Cragic Perspectives: 
A Sequence Of Queries 


By JoHN GASSNER 


i, 


“It is about time someone wrote a new Poetics,” my friend said. 
He was thinking of Tragedy, of course, and he looked hopefully 
at me, or so my vanity led me to believe. And it occurred to me at 
once how easy it would be to join this enterprise of drafting new 
or modified “laws” for tragedy, and how difficult to extricate one- 
self from it. There hasn’t been a generation since the fifteenth cen- 
tury that hasn’t tried to rewrite Aristotle’s text whether by inter- 
pretation or augmentation. Yet nothing absolute has ever been said 
on the subject that went perceptibly beyond the prejudices or am- 
bitions of a period, a nation, a species of litterateur, or a class of 
play-goers and readers. The very effort to define the limits of 
tragedy appears to have introduced more confusion into criticism 
and playwriting than it has eradicated. Surely, tragedy is never 
quite the same thing from place to place, from one playwright’s 
work to another. Even Sophocles, the ideal tragedian of most 
critics, did not conform to any “tragic blueprint.” Only the most 
superficial reading could fail to disclose glaring differences be- 
tween Ajax and Antigone. In the former, for example, the hero’s 
hamartia is a decisive factor whereas the heroine’s in the latter is 
of small consequence, if any. (And from one point of view she can 
be said to have none, while from another point of view her hamar- 
tia is her chief glory, and idealists or romanticists right up to 
Anouilh cannot but endorse it whereas the “tragic flaw” was surely 
not intended for praise, least of all in the Ajax.) How different, 
too, is tragedy if the model we take is Oedipus at Colonus rather 
than either of the aforementioned plays. And are there not differ- 
ences between tragic form if the protagonist is overthrown, as in 
Oedipus the King, or triumphant, as in Electra. How insecure would 
be the tragic status of the latter if it had to be validated as a 
tragedy solely by analysis rather than by our feelings. The tempta- 
tion to generalize has been too strong to be resisted by reasonably 
active critics. But we have reached such fluidity in theory and prac- 
tice that a “new” Poetics could have only a tangential relevance. 
It has always been necessary to evaluate plays as separate entities, 
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and we surely have more reason now than ever before to examine 
individual works with a view to ascertaining their uniqueness 
rather than degree of conformity to genre. 


2. 


If it is no longer customary to lay down dogmatic principles for 
tragedy, there is still a tendency to cherish some “ideal” of tragedy. 
Oedipus the King represents it in Aristotle’s thought and can still 
do so in the opinion of contemporary critics. Carried to the point of 
idolatry, however, respect for “ideal tragedy” becomes inhibitory. 
It conduces to the notion that a single work or single conception 
of drama contains all the possibilities of tragic art. This conclusion, 
latent in every definition of ideal tragedy (the definitions imply 
an ideal), is made absurd by the facts. Hamlet includes elements of 
tragic experience and perception not contained in Oedipus the 
King, just as Sophocles’ play includes tragic qualities absent in 
Hamlet. And Phédre has a concentration of feeling lacking in the 
Hippolytus, just as Euripides’ play has a dimension of idea absent 
in Racine’s. This much will probably be granted, but literary war- 
fare is sure to be declared whenever we look to modern drama on 
its altitudes or plateaus. We are in difficulties, for instance, when- 
ever we suggest that treatments of destructive femininity, such as 
Hedda Gabler and The Father, have added tragic elements not con- 
tained in the Phedre and the Hippolytus. I would not hesitate to 
make this claim myself, with the understanding, of course, that 
the addition of a new dramatic element or dimension does not 
necessarily make a late play superior to an early one. It is even 
possible to assert that an Oedipus play so far below Sophocles’ 
masterpiece as Cocteau’s The Infernal Machine has enriched the 
tragic action in at least one respect; I refer to the psychological 
element—the fatal attraction of Jocasta and Oedipus for each other 
—that deepens the husband-son and wife-mother relationship in 
the Cocteau version. 

Another danger latent in idealization of one type of tragedy is 
the danger of our regarding every other kind of play as a necessary 
descent from some isolated individual achievement (Oedipus the 
King, probably) or some golden age (the fifth century Attic period, 
no doubt), never recovered or recoverable. This viewpoint seems 
to me altogether too rigid and fatalistic for dramatic art. Consist- 
ently maintained, this view would leave too little room for the ap- 
pearance of Hamlet, Macbeth, or King Lear and the emergence of 
an Elizabethan age of tragedy two thousand years after the death 
of Sophocles. It would make the writing of “true” tragedy condi- 
tional upon the recovery of esthetic and social norms that pre- 
vailed only once, centuries or millenia ago. It would predicate 
failure for all contemporary efforts to attain tragic art and forbid 
the mobility that is the life of the theatre. 


3. 


A major source of error may be our tendency to certify one work 
as more tragic than another, as if quantitative measures could pos- 
sibly be as valid in art as they are in physical science. To formu- 
late judgments on the drama on this basis is to create a false hier- 
archy of values. For playwrights to think in terms of making 
themselves tragical at all is to court academicism in the worst 
sense of the term. It would encourage epigonal tendencies rather 
than the spontaneously creative spirit of the theatre. Maxwell 
Anderson has especially favored the epigonal approach in most of 
his verse plays, but his popular success with Elizabeth the Queen 
or Mary of Scotland has had no effect on dramatic writing in our 
time. He had a number of predecessors in the nineteenth century 
theatre such as George Henry Boker and Stephen Phillips, but 
none of these succeeded in revitalizing tragedy by adopting Eliza- 
bethan and romantic modes of drama. To worry about how much 
more tragic one piece is than another can be utterly misleading. 
A question not only relevant but seminal would be not “how 
much more tragic” but “how differently tragic.” 

Common sense would suggest, of course, that we employ a 
theory of limits as an alternative to dogmatism. That is, we are to 
assume that some dramatic works are completely tragic whereas 
other works are only incompletely so. And from this view it is 
only a step to predicating gradations of tragedy until we reach a 
borderline between the tragic and the melodramatic. If this meant 
nothing more than that we rate some tragedies higher than others 
there would be no problem of definition. We would be saying noth- 
ing more than that we like one play better than another because 
its content, structure, or style impresses us more. But if we say 
that we like one play better than another because it is “more 
tragic,” or that one play is less meritorious than another because 
it is less tragic, then we only compound our difficulties in arriving 
at judgment. 

In the first place, we omit too many values by making tragical- 
ity a major criterion. Maxwell Anderson’s verse play Elizabeth the 
Queen meets many long-accepted criteria for tragedy. The exalted 
lovers Elizabeth and Essex have all the nobility, all the “tragic 
stature,” that has long been required of the protagonists of a 
tragedy, and their action has “magnitude” in almost any sense of 
the term. A well defined hamartia produces the downfall of Essex 
and the unhappiness of the Queen. The “reversal of fortune” in 
their case is the most tragic of possible reversals. It is caused, more- 
over, by their own strong will; proairesis is in good order here, for 
the chief characters make critical choices and are highly aware of 
the consequences of their decisions; their dianoia and ethos dom- 
inate the action. Neither their intellectual nor ethical bent can be 
considered revolting, and their conduct does not outrage our sensi- 


bilities even at the point of highest tension. The “tragic rhythm” 
of “purpose, passion, and perception,” Kenneth Burke’s well known 
formulation, determines the movement of the action quite satis- 
factorily, and when Essex dies he departs from life in a manner 
obviously calculated to elevate the public. The “dignity of man” is 
affirmed by his refusal to save his neck, and I would suppose that 
an audience affected by Essex and Elizabeth about as much as the 
public was moved (by “pity” and “fear”’?) when Alfred Lunt and 
Lynn Fontanne played the leading roles in the successful Theatre 
Guild production of 1930, would experience a katharsis—if, after 
having written extensively on the subject, we really knew what 
katharsis is. 


We have no difficulty in certifying Elizabeth the Queen as a 
tragedy, whereas the same cannot be said of Euripides’ Electra, at 
which we have looked askance for a long time. It does not, how- 
ever, follow that the latter is the inferior—that is, the less pene- 
trating and stirring—play. In calling Electra a melodrama in his 
noteworthy book on Greek tragedy, Professor Kitto did not indeed 
deny that the play had an excellence of its own that was not to be 
slighted simply because he would not validate it as a “tragedy.” 
And, to move on to our own times, A Streetcar Named Desire is 
not to be considered inferior to Elizabeth the Queen. 


It is entirely conceivable that a play may be non-tragic and yet 
more absorbing than a work we can easily certify as a tragedy. 
Can there be any doubt about this matter when we compare, let us 
say, the Paolo and Francesca of Stephen Phillips or any of the 
poetic tragedies of our English romantic and Victorian poets with 
The Cherry Orchard, which its author called a ‘‘Comedy,” or Juno 
and the Paycock, in which the admixture of comic and tragic 
elements can be disconcerting only to purists. Then there are, 
of course, all the modern plays from Ghosts to Death of a Salesman 
whose tragic status has been sharply questioned; how shall we 
account for their relative excellence and their patent superiority 
to many tragedies? If there are more obvious reflections than these 
I am sure they have not occurred to me, but they remain heretical; 
they cannot be countenanced by those for whom tragedy is an 
honorific term. It would seem that they cannot abide the thought 
that a tragedy may be inferior to a non-tragic work. For them, 
above all, there seems to be no such thing as a bad tragedy, even 
if the Elizabethan and Jacobean theatre abounded with exalted 
rubbish, as did the neo-classic theatres of France, England, and 
Germany after Athalie. The manner of reasoning is flagrantly 
circular; it amounts to saying that if the play is bad it cannot be a 
tragedy, and if it is a tragedy it cannot be bad. 

Reasoning of this sort turns “tragedy” into a value rather than 
a genre. A rejected tragedy is then called a “melodrama.” Even 
though it is apparent that the authors of such plays as The Spanish 


Tragedy or The Revenger’s Tragedy had only the genre of tragedy 
in mind, it becomes necessary to find a separate pigeonhole for 
them in order to preserve the ideal of Tragedy from debasement or 
criticism. But what if we should differ as to the exellence of a 
play, then one man’s tragedy will become another man’s melo- 
drama. John Webster. was dismissed by Bernard Shaw as a “Tus- 
saud laureate.” Those who agree with this judgment and use the 
term tragedy honorifically have no choice but to deny what Web- 
ster was a tragic poet. The honorific view of tragedy, moreover, is 
conducive to imitative and inflationary writing. Why should Max- 
well Anderson be made to think that he has to fit Winterset to the 
pattern of Hamlet? His first “journalistic” treatment of the Sacco 
and Vanzetti case, Gods of the Lightning, had a truer ring and pos- 
sessed more integrity in action and dialogue than a play in which 
a gangster speaks diluted Elizabethan verse and a mobster-melo- 
drama, combined with a jettisoned exposé of social injustice, blos- 
soms at the end into a rabbinical sermon on the tragic dignity of 
man. And the reductio ad absurdum materializes when, having 
come to the conclusion that the writing of a social drama is not a 
passport to immortality, the playwright tries to make doubly or 
trebly sure that his treatment will have the requisite tragic “no- 
bility” and “universality” by combining the Hamlet theme with 
the Romeo and Juliet and the “mad Lear” motifs that have been 
traced in Winterset. It is indeed a tribute to Maxwell Anderson’s 
abilities that the fragments coalesce as well as they do and produce 
a tolerably unified impression. But the danger is manifest in trying 
to write tragedy as the high art that assures “significance,” if not 
indeed immortality, instead of simply writing a play. Tragedy 
should be the end-result of a writer’s struggle with his matter 
rather than a collection of previously assembled attitudes, caveats, 
and aspirations to which the playwright endeavors to conform 
with a view to uplifting the theatre. 


4. 


What is the use of devising finely ground definitions of tragedy 
unless they can be serviceable to one’s own time? 

I cannot but agree that the current definitions can increase our 
understanding and appreciation of the work of other periods than 
our own. Even a vital theatre has to rely on classics as well as on 
more or less newly hatched writing. Do the definitions help? To 
some degree they do in elementary approaches to specific plays. But 
never so much as the study of the play as a play rather than as a 
tragedy. Besides, there is little that is new or penetrating to be 
said about the masterpieces of the past by confining ourselves to 
genre or giving it preference over other considerations. What we 
can say about Euripides’ Electra after noting that it is not a tragedy 
is more important, because it deals with more essential aspects of 


the play, than does the mere “proof” that the play is untragic. It 
may have been more valuable and necessary to have written an 
untragic Electra at a certain point in the Attic period than to have 
written a version that would conform to conventional requirements 
for Tragedy. (Conventional requirements of a later period, of 
course. There is no evidence of rules in Euripides’ time that invali- 
dated unheroic, “clinical,” or even tragicomic plays as “tragedy.”) 
For an art to remain vital and to give birth to viable offspring it is 
necessary for it to be constantly violated. 


Genre is, so to speak, an a posteriori postulate. First come the 
specific works, then comes the classification; and the classification 
undergoes modification in accordance with modifications in the 
works we presume to classify. Genre is something we can usually 
determine meaningfully only after we have noted enough signi- 
ficant resemblance between works that at the same time also dis- 
play significant variety. And genre tends to stagnate unless an in- 
dividual genius of a later period violates it, as he fortunately does 
from time to time. There is no surer way to destroy a genre than to 
venerate it. (What a holocaust in the English theatre from the 
veneration of blank-verse tragedy, for example!) What have we 
accomplished, besides, in determining that T. S. Eliot’s The Family 
Reunion is a tragedy? The question of its merit or success as a play 
still remains to be determined, as would also be the case if we clas- 
sified The Family Reunion as a “divine comedy” or a symbolic 
comedy of salvation. As Eliot discerned, the essential question, 
from the viewpoint of literature, would concern the texture of the 
writing; and the prime problem, so far as the theatre is concerned, 
would involve not the tragic quality of the theme and the main 
character, but the degree to which they have been credibly and 
vividly activated as an effective “imitation of an action.” 


Another concession I am prepared to thake is that the tragic 
measure is a handy one to have around. With it we can threaten 
to take the height and width of some plays that have been stretch- 
ed artificially by sensation-mongering playwrights and stage direc- 
tors. With it we can take soundings, too, to ascertain whether 
there is any depth in a contemporary work presented to us with 
an air of profundity, whereas there is usually a false bottom to it. 
For such purposes as these, it is good to have a measure that does 
not shrink opportunistically to suit the marketplaces of art, ideas, 
and ethics. Our concept of tragedy must not be cheapened to con- 
form to cheapness in our feelings, ideas, and social values. But op- 
portunism is not the sole alternative to dogmatism, and works of 
art are never wholly measurable. The negative value of tragic ab- 
solutism in detecting false coinage is greater than its positive value. 
Above all, our problem is how to maintain reasonable standards 
without atrophying dramatic art by preventing the theatre from 
responding to new knowledge, new awareness, and new issues. Yes, 
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new issues, too, since “the universal” has to be embodied in the 
concrete if it is to be perceived at all as something more than an 
abstraction of little use to the theatre. Timeless drama, in an ab- 
solute sense, is a romantic delusion; issueless drama is an academic 
illusion. 


Ultimately, we shall come to realize, I believe, that, so far as 
tragedy is concerned, no standard interpretation of the Poetics and 
no “new” Poetics will have positive value for us unless it can give 
support and guidance to our century’s major ventures in serious 
playwriting—“psychological drama” and “social drama.” Psycho- 
logical and social elements we have always had in the drama. But 
in their proponderance since about 1870 they have eventuated as 
more or less distinct types of plays, and these have usually been 
denied certification (sometimes justly) as tragedies even when 
their action has included the extreme suffering or death of the 
protagonist. With validation, moreover, may come the clarification, 
as well as the encouragement, that will translate “psychology” and 
“journalism” into universal tragic terms—and this not by means 
of rhetorical inflation of language after evisceration of the psy- 
chological or social content. Acceptance of new knowledge need 
not compel abdication from tragic eminence if new knowledge can 
be assimilated into old principle. 

A review of Ernest Jones’s third volume of The Life and Work 
of Sigmund Freud (by David Baken in the December 9, 1957 issue 
of The New Republic) opens as follows: 


Freud once wrote that the world had experienced blows to 
its narcissism: the cosmological blow from Copernicus, 
the biological blow at the hands at Darwin, and the psy- 
chological blow from psychoanalysis. Each of these, from 
the vantage point of 1957, has had a paradoxical effect. 
In spite of the seeming abasement of man, each has, in its 
turn, increased man’s power over the forces that govern 
him, and has thus served to enhance man’s dignity. 


Combined with the greater sense of reality and the greater courage 
demanded of men deprived of comforting ignorance, the increase 
in man’s awareness can be viewed as a factor in making tragic 
art more, rather than less, possible. “Blows to narcissism” may 
be interpreted as incentives, rather than deterrents, to tragic art. 
The tragic art of past ages would have been pinchbeck indeed if it 
had subsisted on our narcissism rather than on men’s sense of real- 
ity and readiness to face it. (The many respects in which Tragedy 
is our most realistic art, indeed, would fill a separate long essay.) 
We can face reality—or at least we should be able to face it—even 
with new knowledge undermining old egotism and security. When 
everything else fails us, it may be that our oldest support—to wit, 
our sense of tragedy—will continue to prop us up. 


it 


5. 


Why indeed cannot “social drama” be tragedy? 

It can be that (and what does this mean other than that the 
work can have an effect called tragic. . .) if the protagonist looms 
humanly large among his fellow-creatures of the play and if his 
values, however deplorable in their particular results, magnify 
rather than diminish him as human being. If the sympathies as- 
serted by the author favoring the common man and emphasizing 
social causation do not cheapen life! And if the struggle involving 
the principal characters has in view issues whose references are 
not less personal than social. 

Hebbel’s Maria Magdalena, which meets these provisions, is vir- 
tually the locus classicus of “social tragedy”—a term preferable in 
many ways to “middle-class tragedy” even though the milieu is 
indubitably that of the provincial bourgeoisie. So long as the in- 
dividual is not dwarfed by the social analysis or transformed into 
the puppet of social forces, “theme”’ is in little danger of being re- 
duced to “thesis.” So long as theme is not whittled down to thesis, 
there is little danger of the characters being reduced to puppets. 
The real impediments to the writing of social drama are want of 
talent and want of intelligence. Want of talent will result in the 
absence of life in the work, in abortive character-creation or even 
total absence of individualization. Want of intelligence will result 
in failure to surmount thesis. The playwright will be incapable of 
realizing the implications of the social situation and of letting his 
mind carry the initial social issue beyond its journalistic immediacy. 
The playwright will see case histories rather than humanity, prob- 
lems rather than the human condition; he will be unable to see the 
forest for the trees. 

He will, we may also say, fail to apprehend the moral nature of 
the issues, contenting himself exclusively with their political and 
social character or their news value. The tragic imagination is 
essentially a moral one, though by no means a moralizing one— 
unless, as in the Agamemnon, the moralizer employs dramatic 
agents and his moral is the dramatic action itself. 

One reason why so spirited a social drama as John Wexley’s 
Scottsboro case play about racial prejudice, They Shall Not Die, 
could not be tragedy is that the author seemed to be content with 
indignation instead of being willing to give scope to the moral 
imagination. Mr. Wexley expressed his sense of morality in attack- 
ing social injustice with vigor and clarity; beyond that he did not 
go and, considering the vogue of propaganda-drama in the nine- 
teen-thirties, did not think it necessary to go. Indignation carries 
us only as far as condemnation, as a result of which we are enabled 
only to see the issue, the victim, and the culprit rather than human 
beings. Imagination begins where the clear-cut issue fades, where 
“Victim” and “Culprit” conclude their roles and begin to live, 
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ideally also acquiring some degree of insight as sentient and 
rational members of the human race. 


The great limitation of our writers of ordinary social drama has 
been a limitation of the creative imagination, which is also a limita- 
tion of moral insight. Condemnation is especially limiting because 
it simplifies everything to the point of banality. The greatest of all 
moral tragedians was Aeschylus. But Aeschylus would have had 
little stature as a tragic poet if the Agamemnon had amounted to 
nothing more than a demonstration that it is wrong for a woman 
to murder her husband, or if the raison d’etre of The Libation 
Bringers had been simply to assure Greek audiences that it is a 
crime to kill one’s mother. Too many modern social dramas have 
been focussed on the demonstration of the obvious, too much effort 
has been expended upon proving that which it requires no creative 
effort to prove. The moral imagination is a form of understanding, 
whereas indignation is judgment signed and sealed. Tragedy, with 
its largeness of spirit, is an estate possible to social drama when- 
ever the moral imagination takes precedence over the indictments 
humanity invites at all times and never more so than during the 
travail of social and political transitions. 


Even thesis drama is not unalterably antipodal to tragedy, as the 
Oresteian trilogy alone would suggest. But theme and thesis must 
then be fused ir. one imaginative conception, so that “myth” and 
“argument” become the same thing, as in the Oresteian trilogy or in 
Hippolytus and The Bacchae. (That is, if we can agree that these 
are thesis plays in which Aphrodite and Dionysus symbolize 
natural forces that wreak destruction when denied and thwarted.) 
The difficulty of perceiving tragic possibilities in thesis drama has 
been due largely to the fact that thesis is the prose of drama where- 
as tragedy is its poetry. The difficulty vanishes when the prose of 
argument is interfused with the poetry of feeling. Whenever that 
is the rare case, as it is in Tolstoy’s peasant-drama The Power of 
Darkness, it should not be anomalous to actually speak of “thesis 
tragedy.” 

Another difficulty has been the tendency in thesis drama—in- 
deed, generally in modern social drama—to present error and suf- 
fering as wholly eradicable by legislation or by a formal change 
in opinion, custom, or education, and as neither involving any 
fundamental change in human nature nor encountering human 
nature as an insuperable obstacle. Or, for that matter, encounter- 
ing other impediments of a non-sociological character such as 
moral law, divine caprice, Tyché, or Fate in the universe. 

Genuine tragedy has always been more realistic than melioristic 
drama—or, for that matter, than moralistic drama. Tragedy has 
extended recognition to a “built-in” capacity for disaster in man 
and his world, and tragedians have given evidence of knowing that 
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life has its “impossibilities” whereas reformers have ever been con- 
cerned, as they should be, with life’s “possibilities.” Tragedy may 
therefore be less useful than comedy, farce, and even melodrama. 
And the tragic sense of life might well be useless to humanity in 
periods of moral reformation, uplift, and reorganization, as in the 
period of the establishment of the Christian Church. Had there 
been any vogue of tragedy in St. Augustine’s time, the great Bishop 
of Hippo would probably have had to regard it as subversive as 
Manicheism, unless he could have moralized tragedy and employed 
it to demonstrate “original sin.” The author of the Confessions 
might well have done so, but original sin is, of course, precisely 
what modern progressive writers, scions of the 18th century En- 
lightenment, would have discounted before undertaking to produce 
thesis drama. Tragedy indeed may be the one luxury a society 
urgently in need of reformation cannot afford. Only perhaps to 
discover, after piling up blasted hopes, that tragedy is the one 
luxury it can afford! 


Realism? It is often maintained that the vogue of realism has 
destroyed tragic drama. But can we really place the onus on 
realism of outlook, which is the essence of the tragic sense of life? 
It is true that some contemporaries write about tragedy as though 
its outlook had to be almost desperately romantic. They give that 
impression when they refer to tragic art as idealistic, spiritual, 
elevating, or consolatory. Maxwell Anderson, for instance, sounded 
a familiar note in The Essence of Tragedy by declaring that the 
tragedian “must so arrange his story that it will prove to the audi- 
ence that men pass through suffering purified, that, animal though 
we are, despicable though we are in many ways, there is in us all 
some divine, incalculable fire that urges us to be better than we 
are.” And other writers, practicing critics such as Joseph Wood 
Krutch and John Mason Brown among them, have entertained 
more or less romantic interpretations, with the former going so far 
in The Modern Temper as to regard the tragic outlook as ersatz- 
belief for the religious faith that scientific thought has allegedly 
made untenable. Yet no one has seriously invalidated the hard 
realism of tragedy that connects life with suffering, crime with 
expiation, disequilibrium (in the individual and in society) with 
painfully arrived at restorations of equilibrium. Even the most 
romantically disposed writers would agree that nobody escapes 
from the consequences of his conduct and that even the “innocent” 
may suffer (from the disorder of other individuals or the disorder 
of the world) in tragic drama. 

“Realism” is held culpable, in the main, as the literary and the- 
atrical movement that has given primacy to verisimilitude, illu- 
sionism, and intellectualism or rationalism. There is something to 


this indictment, which is not of recent origin in fact; it was made 
as early as the last quarter of the fifth century B.C. and applied to 
Euripides. Yet the indictment is not really air-tight. Verisimilitude 
is not intrinsically anti-tragic. What did the Greek audiences get 
when they saw the blinded Oedipus or the Furies at the close of 
The Libation Bringers but verisimilitude? And consider the impact 
of Lear’s dying line, “Pray you, undo this button.” Illusionism is 
something even the Attic and Elizabethan, not to mention the 
French neo-classic and the Baroque, stages endeavored to effectu- 
ate in some respects. Illusionism, like verisimilitude, is a highly 
relativistic concept. Technical devices and a manner of acting that 
would strike us as anything but illusionistic today provided suf- 
ficient “illusion of reality” for their own times. Garrick’s Shakes- 
pearian acting would undoubtedly impress us as exaggerated or 
“ham,” whereas his contemporaries acclaimed it as the high-water 
mark of realistic performance. Intellectualism or rationalism is not 
inconsistent with passionateness or with a concern with the pas- 
sions, as the example of Euripides and Racine would go far to 
prove. Did not Aristotle, who would have been the last person in 
Greece to overlook Euripides’ intellectualism, call him the “most 

tragic” of the Greek poets. ; 


What else has realism been blamed for? Prose drama and the 
so-called fourth-wall convention. But do these factors really de- 
stroy the possibility of writing tragedy? As for prose drama, the 
fact that it came into vogue long before Ibsen introduced genuine 
realism into the theatre is to be considered. To be considered, too, 
is the fact that the prevalence of verse drama has not assured the 
successful writing of tragedy in many periods. Verse may provide 
a certain degree of formalism that can dignify a dramatic composi- 
tion and provide considerably more “esthetic distance” than col- 
loquial prose can do. But tragedy needs a great deal more than 
“dignity” and “esthetic distance.” Much formalistic drama has been 
patently untragic. Formalism may even militate against the art 
of tragedy by destroying the reality of the characters through 
whose agony and its consequences tragedy is produced. Poetry is 
another matter: Its absence is apt to be accompanied by lack of 
imaginativeness, universalization, and “reverberation” (the failure 
of the surface action to start vibrations below and above the sur- 
face), and without these qualities a play, however serious and 
catastrophic the action, will be untragic. But it is no secret that it 
has been possible to write poetic drama without composing dia- 
logue in verse. And realism, far from discouraging poetic prose in 
the theatre has been favorable to its employment, as may be ob- 
served in plays by Chekhov, Synge, O’Casey, Maeterlinck, An- 
dreyev, Masefield, Lorca, Obey, Giraudoux, Anouilh, Zuckmayer, 
and many others. For anyone familiar with their writings, the 
charge that realism, or ‘‘naturalism,” destroyed poetic writings in 
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the theatre must seem a tiresome canard. Those who persist in 
making the charge draw up their indictment on insufficient evi- 
dence. 


As for the “fourth-wall” convention of realism, it may have 
limited the articulateness of dramatic characters by virtually out- 
lawing soliloquies. Hamlet without his soliloquies would certainly 
be that much less than Hamlet. But it does not follow that articu- 
lateness in the theatre depends upon the actor’s addressing the 
audience directly. Too much blame has been attached to the fourth- 
wall convention that bans direct address. 

As a matter of fact, a psychological wall between the drama’s 
characters and the drama’s audiences was bound to be established 
in almost any sort of theatre the moment the actors played a scene 
with each other. Nor has it mattered much whether the play has 
been staged in the open or in an enclosed theatre, within a box-set 
or on a platform stage, with scenery or without, and whether or 
not there were three other ‘“‘walls.”” The moment the actors are “in 
scene” or, shall we say, “in action’”—the moment they are truly 
interacting—they belong to themselves and not to the public, so 
that they are psychologically shut off from those who watch the 
performance. Actors indeed have had to especially stylize their 
performance, they have had to adopt a “sophisticated” attitude and 
break their concentration upon each other in order to speak to 
the audience. They used to violate their self-containedness and 
break through the psychological wall only by employing “asides,” 
a crude device at best for tragedy. 

In tragedy, the characters play “for keeps” rather than for the 
audience. With few exceptions, such as Iago’s and Richard III’s 
speeches, in which the effect is one of wit or comedy however 
sultry or diabolical, even the soliloquies are likely to establish 
a wall around the character. ‘“‘To be or not to be” or “Tomorrow 
and tomorrow and tomorrow” and similar speeches were surely 
not intended to be plumped into the lap of the audience as a 
bouquet. The characters are perhaps never more isolated than 
when they give their soliloquies, and the isolation of the pro- 
tagonist has contributed greatly to the power and significance of 
tragedy. Great tragedians such as Sophocles, Shakespeare, and 
Racine appear to have made a special effort to effect the “tragic 
isolation” of their protagonists. We may observe, for example, the 
lack of rapport between Antigone and the Chorus or between 
Hamlet and his mother. Isolation is also an integral factor in minor 
tragedies such as Schiller’s Maria Stuart and Wallensteins Tod. 
But it is unnecessary to pursue this argument further when it is 
apparent that expressiveness can be achieved without soliloquy. 
If necessary, the protagonist can address himself even at great 
length to other characters, as Hickey does in a fifteen-minute 
harangue to his friends in The Iceman Cometh. This monologue, 
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and the actor delivers it without any need to address the audience, 
is the most memorable episode of O’Neill’s play, which is never 
more genuinely tragic than at that point. Dialogue, of course, in- 
variably allows expression of viewpoint or of inner stress at con- 
siderable length behind the “wall.” Anouilh, who did not hesitate 
to reach across the proscenium arch and break the “picture-frame”’ 
in his Antigone with a Narrator who even lectures the audience on 
the subject of Tragedy, actually reached the peak of his effective- 
ness in the play with a behind-the-fourth-wall discussion between 
the heroine and Creon. 


So much for regarding the “fourth wall” as an impediment to 
tragedy. There is no reason to fear that the protagonist’s état d’ame 
will remain hidden behind that “wall.” The really pertinent ques- 
tion is whether the playwright actually has an état d’éme to ex- 
press or one that is interesting enough to be worth expressing. 


That question is another matter, and much thought has been 
expended upon it. Joseph Wood Krutch’s essay “The Tragic Fal- 
lacy,” published in 1920 in The Modern Temper, expressed doubts 
as to the survival of the tragic spirit in the modern world, and it 
has not yet been possible to allay them entirely. Into the quick- 
sands of that controversy, which would entail evaluations of the 
“modern soul,” few of us can venture with any competence. I am 
sure I cannot. But I doubt that realism per se must destroy the 
“tragic spirit’; the realism of Tolstoy and Dostoevsky, surely the 
greatest literary realism of the past century, did not do so. Realism 
can be considered intrinsically anti-tragic only by identifying it 
narrowly with materialism and mechanism, an identification that 
literary realists have never really had to accept and that expon- 
ents of contemporary scientific philosophy have actually rejected. 
Besides, man is often a paradox; the less reason he has to think 
well of himself the better he thinks of himself. Men did not con- 
sider themselves insignificant even when nineteenth-century 
mechanism and determinism found the widest theoretical accept- 
ance. 

The resilience of the human spirit tends to be underestimated 
whenever we assert that this or that outlook, this or that philoso- 
phy, is destroying man’s “tragic sense of life.” It is certainly true, 
moreover, that the tragic character has been a paradox in any case; 
with his noble and ignoble elements existing in delicate balance 
he could hardly be anything else. If a particular era, our own not 
the least, depletes the supply of tragic values available to a gen- 
eration, the talented playwright’s sympathy and insight can still 
supply restorative and redemptive elements. He may, of course, be 
under the influence of his times, but no creative writer is exclu- 
sively under that influence. He may be the child of his own age, but 
he is also the proud heir of past ages of humanism. The creation 


of art is not a conditioned reflex. Tragedy especially must be 
thought of as a thing consciously made—made by the tragedian in 
collaboration with the whole human estate as well as with his age. 
And the tragic character, incidentally, is usually shown making 
himself tragic or, as in the case of Oedipus, making himself more 
tragic. 

Still, in representing inner conflicts or in clashing with charac- 
ters holding opposed values, the protagonist brings the common 
and ignoble elements of a society, as well as of human nature, into 
the tragic action. Every age, in brief, contributes its meanness as 
well as its nobility to the tragedies written in its time. The mean- 
ness and the gross values of our own age, I would conclude, cannot 
be regarded as an inexorable injunction against the existence of 
tragic art. The meanness and evil of modern times, on the contrary, 
belong to modern tragedy, just as the deplorable aspects of the 
Renaissance belonged to Elizabethan tragedy. 

Without incorporating the unadmirable qualities of men and 
their times, indeed, tragic literature would be literature in a void. 
We tend to see the heroic element without the antiheroic in the 
old masterpieces. We ennoble the ‘‘tragic flaw” and play down that 
which is shameful about it or about the milieu that produced it. I 
like, therefore, Cedric Whitman’s reference to “the self-slain great- 
ness” of the tragic character and William McCollom’s statement in 
his recent book, Tragedy (page 167), that ‘‘the hero’s shame is the 
corollary of his genius.” But the role of the ‘“unnoble” element in 
drama has yet to be explored. We have to pick up the clue that 
Nietzsche left us in juxtaposing Dionysian and Apollonian aspects 
in The Birth of Tragedy. 


The heroic element or the “genius” of the tragic character should, 
of course, also receive due weight. But we must come to under- 
stand it a little better than we usually do in the case of contem- 
porary characters such as Willy Loman, the salesman-hero of 
Death of a Salesman. Arthur Miller has insisted upon the tragic 
worth of this greatly flawed character, and anybody familiar with 
the struggles of the little man and not too sheltered or snobbish 
to be capable of sympathy should know what heroism is required 
of the Willy Lomans of the world. Or if this appeal is too “com- 
mon” for some members of the literary and academic world per- 
haps they will respond to the monitions of the poem by Goethe in 
which admission to the Moslem paradise of heroes is claimed on the 
grounds that it was heroic enough to be a human being. Willy 
Loman indeed makes himself a tragic hero of sorts by his abundant 
capacity for suffering in the present action; by his fine resentment 
of slights, by his battle for self-respect, and by his refusal to sur- 
render all expectations of triumph for, and through, his son. Willy 
is passionately unwilling to resign himself to failure and the cheat 
of days. His very agony gives him tragic stature within the recog- 
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nizable world of middle-class realities, and it is surely true that 
the tragic hero is not tragic by status prior to his action in a play. 
Tragedy is no one’s prerogative; it is, rather, earned damnation 
and redemption. The tragic hero makes himself tragic—by his 
struggle and suffering. 


Moreover, he makes himself tragic differently in different soci- 
eties. Even awareness on the hero’s part, the “tragic awareness” 
upon which so much stress has been placed of late, is bound to be 
different in the case of different characters differently conditioned 
by the social situation. Miller would be justified in insisting that, 
within limits that are themselves valid dramatic factors in Death 
of a Salesman, Willy does arrive at self-realization—that is, at a 
degree of self-realization that can be convincingly Willy’s. And 
I, for one, fail to perceive any virtue in recognitions that are con- 
spicuously out of character and have been imposed upon the 
play from without—that is, from the author’s philosophy of tragedy 
or from “literature,” as in the case of Winterset. 

The most convincing and, to my mind, also the most significant 
characters make themselves tragic in collaboration with their 
world. In tragedy, as William McCollom has rightly observed, 
there is both “self-determination” and “social determination.” In 
various scenes set in the present and the past, Willy seeks the truth 
about himself and his situation. The search is his, for we must not 
ignore the fact that all the flashbacks and hallucinations in Death 
of a Salesman are in Willy’s own anguished consciousness. Willy 
pursues the “truth” and struggles against it within his personal 
and social limits no less arduously and catastrophically than Oedi- 
pus. It is possible to say, then, that Miller’s protagonist brings both 
personal and social meanness into his play, but that he also brings 
personal stature and heroism into it. 


The one thing Miller could not do—that Miller’s scrupulousness 
indeed would not have allowed him to do—is to give Willy an 
interesting mind. And it is chiefly this limitation, along with a 
limitation of language (because the character is an urban com- 
moner while the author is rarely a poet), that has made me con- 
template the use of such a term as “low tragedy,” my intention 
being to distinguish modern democratic drama from the aristo- 
cratic “high tragedy” of earlier ages. Perhaps indeed the genius 
of our century resides precisely in “low tragedy,” if we are to allow 
ourselves a generalization concerning the taste and aptitude of the 
age. For there is a difference in the degree of tragic exaltation and 
exhilaration, of tragic realization and liberation or catharsis, as 
well as a difference in tone such as appears when we contrast the 
relative informality of discourse by a Giraudoux or Cocteau with 
tragic dialogue by Marlowe, Shakespeare, and Racine. “Low trag- 
edy” is the only term that seems sufficiently descriptive of The 
Lower Depths and The Iceman Cometh, The Tragedy of Nan and 
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Desire Under the Elms, The Three Sisters and The House of Ber- 
narda Alba, The Weavers and The Plough and the Stars, Drayman 
Henschel and Death of a Salesman, Rosmersholm and John Gabriel 
Borkman, and even Giraudoux’ Electra and Cocteau’s The Infernal 
Machine. 


If “low tragedy” were employed descriptively rather than 
pejoratively, it could become useful in calling attention to a 
modern type of tragedy different from the typical forms of classic 
and Elizabethan tragic writing. And surely the term does not have 
to be derogatory; powerful dramatic impressions have been created, 
for instance, by O’Casey’s colloquial passionateness and O’Neill’s 
prosaic masonry. When I use the terms “low comedy” and “high 
comedy” to describe the work of Plautus and Terence respectively, 
I certainly do not intend a slur on Plautine comedy. It is possible 
to describe differences without establishing hierarchies. And when 
I nevertheless, accept the superiority of Hamlet to, let us say, 
Death of a Salesman, it is not because I think of Shakespeare’s 
tragedy as “more tragic,” but because I consider it more expres- 
sive, and more beautiful. 
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Euripides’ Medea: Mythic Contert 
And Che Sense Of Futurity 


By O. G. BRocKETT 


Despite the high praise it has received from critics and the 
interest it has inspired in nearly every age, Euripides’ Medea offers 
certain problems in interpretation which have never been satis- 
factorily resolved. It is rather paradoxical, in fact, that a play of 
such enduring vitality should so often have been found unsatis- 
factory in one aspect or another. Adverse criticisms generally have 
been directed at three problems: the interpretation of the character 
of Medea, the purpose and relevance of the scene with Aegeus, and 
the resolution of the play. The first source of difficulty, a certain 
ambivalence in Euripides’ characterization of Medea, has evoked 
contradictory claims: that she is “one of the most tragic figures 
of the tragic stage,’”’ but that she arouses no tragic pity in the spec- 
tator; that she is a brilliant achievement in humanizing a legendary 
figure; that, on the contrary she is not intended to appear human 
but primarily supernatural and demonic.' The scene with Aegeus 
has been condemned as irrelevant by many critics, some of whom 
cite it as evidence of Euripides’ carelessness in dramatic structure; 
and the resolution of the play with the escape of an unpunished 
and unrepentant Medea has been censured as an example of Euri- 
pides’ inartistic use of the deus ex machina, morally offensive in 
this case and explicable only as an expedient way of bringing the 
action to a close.” 

The tendency to praise Euripides for his achievements in portrai- 
ture and stage spectacle but to disparage his skill in dramatic struc- 
ture is rather widespread. Before accepting the hypothesis that 
Euripides was incompetent in dramatic structure (or simply not 
interested in it, as is sometimes suggested), it is worthwhile to 
search the play again for an integrating principle which will ex- 
plain the seeming irrelevancies and inconsistencies. Such a re- 
examination of Medea might well begin with the tentative assump- 
tion that Euripides was aware of his purpose in writing the tragedy 
and that his effects are deliberate rather than inadvertent. The 
process of interpretation then becomes a search for the dramatist’s 
controlling purpose, which, if found, may account for his treatment 
of the troublesome points and may incidentally throw a different 


light on minor aspects of the play (certain choral passages, for 
example) which also have been subject to critical attack. 

A significant clue to Euripides’ purpose in Medea is found in 
the contrast between the plot of the tragedy and the myth on which 
it is based. The later popularity of the play has obscured other and 
earlier versions of the legend (to the degree that in popular modern 
works on Greek mythology Euripides’ version is the only one re- 
corded) and has led to the false assumption that Euripides followed 
a ready-made plot. It is clear, however, that Euripides, far from 
being compelled to follow a single orthodox version of the myth, 
actually shaped the action of the play rather independently, for 
besides having numerous variants from which to choose, he also 
invented certain parts of the story. All of the differences between 
Euripides’ version and other available variants of the myth are 
significant as they help to reveal the dramatist’s purpose; some 
of the more important will be briefly noted here. 

One widely-circulated version of the myth was that Medea’s 
father had been ruler of Corinth before going to Colchis, and that 
following the death of a regent, Medea and Jason were offered 
the throne and reigned in Corinth for ten years before Jason de- 
cided to divorce Medea.* The contrast between this situation and 
that presented in the tragedy is striking, for the difference is one 
which vitally affects the characterizations of the principal figures. 
Had he maintained that Medea was rightful heiress to the kingdom, 
Euripides could not have depicted her as a helpless alien, without 
friends, money, or legal status—conditions which strongly influence 
her motivation. At the same time, by removing Jason’s claim to 
the throne and making him seek favor from Creon, Euripides was 
able to show in Jason a man dominated by self-interest and exces- 
sive prudence, one whose ambition led him to ignore former 
loyalties when they stood in the way of wealth and position. Simi- 
larly, Euripides rejected a version of the myth which explained 
Jason’s wish to divorce Medea by his having come to suspect that 
she had murdered the former ruler of Corinth, a motivation which 
gives an ethical sanction to Jason’s decision which is altogether 
absent in Euripides’ Medea. Euripides’ Jason, in fact, shows no in- 
clination to abuse Medea for her past crimes until her criminality is 
turned against him. But the most interesting difference between 
Euripides’ plot and other versions of the story is that Euripides 
made Medea the murderer of the children, whereas the usual and 
accepted version was that the Corinthians killed them in retaliation 
for Medea’s murder of Creon and Creusa.‘ This part of the story, 
which is generally conceded to have been Euripides’ invention," 
is the most crucial insofar as the character of Medea and the gen- 
eral import of the tragedy are concerned. Even if this plot develop- 
ment had not originated with Euripides, the fact would remain that 
he chose to use it rather than the traditional ending of the story. 
What was Euripides’ purpose in making this change in the legend? 
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Many critics have noted Euripides’ accomplishment in humaniz- 
ing the figure of Medea—‘“the famous witch of antiquity and the 
cold perpetrator of barbaric murders” as Harsh has described her 
—and in winning the audience’s sympathy for her. Most would 
agree that Medea is rendered human, in the sense that her actions 
(given her situation) are credible, and her situation inspires pity. 
But if this were Euripides’ main purpose, he would obviously have 
done much better to use the accepted version of the myth, that is, 
to make the Corinthians the murderers of the children, a change 
which would at once increase the credibility of Medea’s behavior 
and the pathos of her dilemma without sacrificing the element of 
tragic responsibility. If humanizing the legendary figure had been 
Euripides’ primary purpose, he would not have ascribed to her an 
act more inhuman and incomprehensible than any attributed to 
her by existing versions of the myth. Hence it must be assumed 
that another and more important purpose guided his invention (or 
choice) of this part of the plot. 

When the play is studied in terms of the revelation of Medea’s 
character, a pattern of two contrasting movements emerges. The 
first movement is carefully calculated to win sympathy for Medea; 
the second is planned with equal skill to alienate that sympathy. 
In the first section, Medea is portrayed as the victim of obvious 
injustice: a wife betrayed, a mother cast out with her children. Her 
first speech, the scenes with Creon and Aegeus, and particularly 
the first scene with Jason all emphasize the picture of the wronged 
wife and mother, the woman whose devoted service has been re- 
paid with rejection. Moreover, the chorus unites in sympathy with 
Medea against their own ruler. While there are subtle and frequent 
reminders that there is another side to Medea’s nature (past crimes 
are mentioned, the nurse warns of her terrible pride), the dominant 
effect of this movement is to evoke strong sympathy for her. 

Following Aegeus’ departure, a new movement begins. The first 
part has shown the wrongs done to Medea; the second shows her 
response to those wrongs. A gradual but steadily-increasing 
alienation of sympathy occurs. It begins with Medea’s long speech 
following Aegeus’ exit, in which she announces her dreadful plan, 
continues through her involvement of the children in her scheme, 
increases during her display of pleasure in hearing the frightful 
details of how Creusa and Creon died, and finally culminates in her 
murder of the children. To assist in insuring the changes in atti- 
tude, the reaction of the chorus gradually shifts from pity to dis- 
may and horror. 

It is obvious that this movement from sympathy to alienation is 
purposeful. Euripides wished to create a Medea who was not mere- 
ly the victim of wrongs, but also the ruthless agent of violence and 
cruelty, one whose compassionate love for her children (vividly 
dramatized in the speech in which she wavers in her decision) 
proves to be weaker than her passion for revenge. Thus the struc- 
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ture of two contrasting movement reflects what may be called 
Euripides’ central theme. The drama is organized around the ques- 
tion: What does man prize most? and two opposed answers provide 
the conflict. One answer is: one’s children and their promise of 
futurity; the second is: oneself. In Medea, the capacity for a rela- 
tively selfless parental love (and Euripides took pains to establish 
that she does love her children) proves finally to be less profound 
than self-love; the action of the play dramatizes this conflict and 
this resolution. Hence Medea’s killing of her own children is the 
single most essential element of the plot, and Euripides’ decision 
to invent (or select) this action, as well as his other choices among 
variants of the myth, were dictated by the requirements of his 
theme or central purpose. To the tension between self-love and 
parental love which ends (for Jason as for Medea) in the victory 
of self-interest, Euripides added a final ironic twist: self-love 
ultimately proves self-destroying. The destructive effects upon 
Medea are suggested rather than dramatized within the framework 
of the play, and the audience’s full awareness of them is partly de- 
pendent upon a heightened consciousness of future events. It is this 
effect of extending the drama into the future which is the single 
most important contribution of the scene with Aegeus. 


Numerous critics have attacked this scene, the earliest possibly 
being Aristotle, whose objection to the “improbability in the ap- 
pearance of Aegeus” is usually interpreted to refer to it. Some 
have held that the scene is irrelevant, pointing out that Seneca 
omitted it from his Medea without apparent damage to the plot. 
Gilbert Norwood has gone so far as to maintain that Euripides add- 
ed the scene to pad out a play which was too short.’ 


Apologists for Euripides, on the other hand, have offered several 
justifications for the scene. It has been argued that the scene ren- 
ders Medea’s plans practicable, in that Aegeus’ promise provides 
her with the refuge which she lacked. Yet the rest of the events 
do not bear out this interpretation: Medea already possessed the 
means both of revenge and of escape. Another defense offered is 
that the scene serves to clarify the character of Jason by providing 
the contrasting character of Aegeus. This argument is persuasive, 
for contrast is always an effective dramatic method, but the device 
is an unwieldy and unnecessary one in this case, for Jason’s char- 
acter is already sharply delineated. It is also argued that the 
childless Aegeus’ remarks cause Medea to remember the import- 
ance which a man attaches to his offspring and hence to think of 
killing the children as revenge upon Jason.* Undoubtedly the scene 
may accomplish this, but almost any other character in the play 
could have presented the idea to Medea with equal ease and greater 
economy. All of these explanations for the presence of the scene 
have something to recommend them, and perhaps all are applicable 
in part, but none is wholly satisfactory. 


The purpose of Aegeus’ interchange with Medea is readily under- 
stood, however, if one recognizes that to an Athenian audience it 
would have deeper significance and wider associations than it can 
have for a modern audience which is unaware of the context of 
myth. By means of Aegeus’ presence Euripides focussed the atten- 
tion of his audience on future events, providing that sense of exten- 
sion of time which is necessary for the fullest development of the 
tragic suffering of Medea and Jason, and simultaneously enriching 
the play with a dimension of irony which is frequently missed by 
modern readers. 

The following dialogue between Aegeus and Medea especially 
suggests Euripides’ main purpose in the scene: 


Medea. But say, what purpose brings you to this shore? 
Aegeus. There is one Pittheus, king of Troezen’s town. 
Medea. Aye, Pelops’ son, renowned for piety. 
Aegeus. The God’s response to him would I impart. 
Medea. Yes, he is wise, and skilful in such lore. 
Aegeus. The dearest too of all my warrior friends. 
Medea. All that thy heart desires mayst thou obtain. 

[11. 682-88]° 


To the modern reader this passage seems particularly lacking in 
relevance: what has Pittheus to do with Medea? To Euripides’ 
audience, however, the reference would serve as a pointed re- 
minder of the myth dealing with Medea’s later associations with 
Aegeus and his long-desired son, Theseus. An Athenian audience 
could not fail to be aware of the widespread myth (since it was a 
part of Athenian history) that Aegeus went from Delphi to Troe- 
zen, where, in violation of the oracle’s warning that he should 
not “spill the wineskin’s jutting foot” until he reached home, he 
slept with Aethra, virgin daughter of his friend Pittheus, and 
begot Theseus. While Theseus was growing up in Troezen, Aegeus, 
unaware of his birth, had returned to rule in Athens, where he not 
only gave asylum to Medea but (according to most versions) mar- 
ried her. When the grown Theseus (now celebrated for many 
heroic deeds) came to Athens, Medea guessed his identity and per- 
suaded Aegeus that he was a spy or assassin. At Medea’s urging, a 
banquet was arranged at which Theseus was to be poisoned, but 
his father recognized him just in time (by virtue of certain tokens 
left with Aethra in case she should bear a son), and Medea was 
forced to flee. After the death of Aegeus, Theseus became the 
great hero-ruler of Athens.!° 


The interchange of dialogue about Aegeus’ proposed visit to 
Pittheus in Troezen is so explicitly a reminder of this myth that 
it cannot be accidental or inadvertent. The inclusion of these lines 
is evidence that Euripides intended to reinforce the already-exist- 
ing association in the mind of his audience between the present 
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Medea who plotted revenge in Corinth and the future Medea who 
was to attempt the murder of Aegeus’ son. The awareness of future 
events thus emphasized in this scene is further reinforced by the 
choral ode with follows it [11. 824-65] (this, too, is often dis- 
missed as irrelevant), which again reminds the audience of Medea’s 
future intimate connection with Athenian history. 

These references to the Medea-Aegeus-Theseus legend, and the 
foreshadowing of Medea’s future crimes, would obviously be mean- 
ingful to an Athenian audience in a way they cannot be to a 
modern reader. For the Athenian audience, they would forward 
Euripides’ purpose and enrich his play in several ways. For one 
thing, they render the scene with Aegeus intensely ironic. An 
audience familiar with the myth could appreciate the scene as an 
example of dramatic irony similar in method and effect to that of 
Oedipus Rex, in which the spectators’ knowledge of the relevant 
myth permitted them to see the ironic juxtaposition of future fact 
with present illusion. Furthermore, the reminder of her future at- 
tempt upon the Athenian hero Theseus would reveal Medea’s 
essential character (for the Athenian audience, one must bear in 
mind, did not know at this point that Euripides intended to have 
the children die at her hands). Finally, the most important con- 
tribution of the scene is the imaginative glimpse into the future 
which it provides, the added dimension of futurity which is needed 
if Medea’s tragic dilemma is to be fully appreciated. 

The special significance of the future to this drama is empha- 
sized and in a sense symbolized by the presence of the children. 
They are visible reminders of man’s capacity for the love of chil- 
dren, a love which springs in part from his profound desire to pro- 
ject his own ego into the future’! and one which often comes into 
conflict with the desire for more immediate satisfactions. Both 
Medea and Jason prove willing to sacrifice the rewards of parental 
love, with its promise of futurity, for more immediate and purely 
selfish ends: Medea for revenge, Jason for worldly position. Jason’s 
choice has already been made when the play begins; at his first 
appearance he presents his sophistical excuses for abandoning his 
wife and children. Medea’s struggle and final choice comprise the 
main dramatic action. They are most explicitly dramatized in the 
speech in which she vacillates between killing the children and 
saving them, a passage which makes it entirely clear that her de- 
cision to kill them is motivated by desire for a final and perfect 
revenge upon Jason: 


Women, my heart 
Fails me, at sight of their gay laughing eyes. 
I cannot; no. Farewell my late resolves! 
Far from this land my sons will I take with me. 
Why must I, wronging them to grieve their sire, 
Myself reap twice the woe I inflict on him? 
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No, no, not I! Then farewell my resolves! 

And yet what thoughts are these? Do I wish to leave 
My foes unpunished, and so earn their mockery? 
This must be dared.'” [11. 1042-51] 


More than one critic has pointed out the importance of the chil- 
dren to the play, but none has noted that not only are they sym- 
bolic of the central dramatic tension, but that the parent-child 
relation is so skillfully worked into the fabric of the entire drama 
that it involves even the subordinate characters. While Euripides 
developed the theme of conflict between parental love and self- 
love principally in the actions of Medea and Jason, he also worked 
out subtle variations on this theme in relation to Creon and Aegeus. 


Creon’s actions are motivated almost exclusively by love for his 
daughter and concern for her welfare. Because he wants to pro- 
cure a worthy husband for her, he is willing to violate certain 
proprieties in taking Jason as a son-in-law. In the eyes of the audi- 
ence, he may have acted according to the letter of the law in ignor- 
ing Jason’s marriage to Medea, for in fifth-century Athens mar- 
riages between a citizen and a barbarian were not recognized, and 
it is thus possible to argue that Medea had no legal claims on Jason. 
But her moral claims on him are strongly emphasized, as Euripides 
plainly intended by having Creon’s actions condemned by the 
chorus and by Aegeus. Thus, in accepting Jason as son-in-law and 
in banishing Medea, Creon acts primarily out of love for his child. 
The intensity of his concern even contributes to his death, for he 
forgets his own danger in an attempt to save her life. 


Aegeus’ primary motivation is also love for children. He de- 
clares that he cannot conceive of a man rejecting his wife unless 
she should prove barren, thus offering a striking contrast to the 
opportunistic Jason, and he promises Medea asylum at Athens 
because she swears to insure that he will beget children. Thus 
both Creon and Aegeus are motivated by the concern for children, 
though both are in part misguided and neither is entirely guiltless. 
The theme, furthermore, is also expressed by the chorus, most 
explicitly in the familiar ode on the sorrows of parenthood (an- 
other part of the play often described as extraneous, but actually 
closely related to the central theme), which ends with the state- 
ment that the death of one’s child is the most grievous suffering 
which a parent can experience, the ‘one last crowning woe” that 
is most to be dreaded. The subsequent events clearly illustrate 
this claim. A desolate future is predicted for Jason after the death 
of his sons, the miserable and meaningless life of a homeless wan- 
derer, while Aegeus, the Athenian audience knew, was eventually 
to die of grief at the supposed death of his child Theseus. Thus the 
theme of parental love in conflict with self-interest reappears even 
in the subordinate parts of the tragedy. 


With this theme in mind, one can see, finally, that the usual ob- 
jections to the play’s ending are not entirely justified. The out- 
come has been described as contrived, irrational, and unnecessary. 
DeCharme has insisted that the failure to have Medea die would 
be accepted by the Greek audience only because of the traditional 
idea of Medea, and others have joined him in arguing that the 
moral sense of the audience is outraged by Medea’s escape from 
punishment.'* Because she shows no remorse during her last en- 
counter with Jason, it is assumed that the audience is to imagine a 
Medea eternally unpunished and unrepentant. But this is to miss 
the final ironic twist of Euripides’ theme: Medea and Jason place 
self-interest above their children, but this very self-interest proves 
self-destructive. This development is perfectly evident in Jason’s 
case, for his anguish is dramatized in the final scene and his future 
desolation explicitly predicted. It is less obviously dramatized in 
Medea’s case, for at her final appearance she is seen revelling in 
her triumph, yet the foreshadowing of future desolation is plain, 
and would be particularly clear to an Athenian audience.'t When 
Medea flings at Jason the taunt that he has not yet tasted the full- 
ness of his suffering—‘‘Wait; weep not yet. Soon cometh old age.”— 
the dreadful prediction is as applicable to her own future as to 
Jason’s. Suffering is clearly in store for Medea, first because she 
loved her children. Violence, hatred, and destructive passion are 
aspects of her character, but so is the capacity for tender and com- 
passionate maternal love, so vividly dramatized in her touching 
farewell to the children that an audience cannot imagine that she 
will remain defiant and remorseless forever. She has herself ad- 
mitted to the chorus that she knows she is preparing future torment 
for herself if she persists in her revenge. Euripides’ careful strokes 
of humanization and foreshadowing leave little doubt in the mind 
of the audience that Medea will indeed suffer for killing her chil- 
dren, even more intensely than Jason, perhaps, for she is portrayed 
as having greater capacity for feeling. Such future torment is a 
more severe and painful punishment than death would be. 


There is a second tragic element in the play’s ending which can- 
not be fully appreciated except in relation to future events and 
which would be absent if Medea were to die rather than escape 
to Athens. The wreaking of violent and cruel acts, this passionate 
destructive force, is an integral part of Medea’s nature, not an 
accidental or temporary aberration. The audience knows this in 
part because of her past actions (and it is noteworthy that Euri- 
pides did not gloss over Medea’s former crimes, such as her murder 
of her own brother) which, although they were performed in 
Jason’s behalf, were nonetheless vicious and nonetheless motivated 
by self-interest. While he remained loyal to her, Medea identified 
Jason’s interest with her own; after he abondoned her, her choices 
were motivated by pride. The Nurse early hints that such is 
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Medea’s nature that her crimes may be turned against friend as 
well as foe, thus foreshadowing the moment when the blind force 
of destructiveness reaches its climax in the murder of the children. 
An Athenian audience would realize also that this was not to be the 
last of Medea’s violent acts, for they would be familiar with her 
later career of crime in Athens. Thus, because Euripides supplies a 
knowledge both of Medea’s past and of her future, her murder of 
the children does not appear as an isolated act of momentary 
passion, a temporary surrender to evil impulses. Rather such action 
is seen to be at the very core of Medea’s nature; not even the fore- 
knowledge of suffering can alter this aspect of her character. 

Neither Medea nor Jason is capable of change, nor is self-knowl- 
edge granted to either of them. Consequently, the final scene is 
filled with an irony of almost unparalleled bitterness. The scene 
consists principally of an exchange of savage accusations and de- 
nunciations. Each perceives the folly and criminality of the other 
but is blind to his own; each is unaware that present and future 
suffering are of their own creation and furiously seeks to blame 
the other. “The Gods know who began these miseries!” cries 
Medea, when Jason threatens that the spirits of the children will 
be avenged, and she counters his denunciations by reminding him 
bitterly of his broken vows: 


What God, what demon will hear thy prayer, 
O thou false friend, thou breaker of oaths? [11. 1391-92] 


Each, seeking to blame the other, fervently claims to have loved 
the children more. 


Jason. O my belov’d sons! 

Medea. Mine were they, not thine. 

Jason. Yet you could slay them. . . 

Medea. To wound your soul. [1l. 1497-98] 


Grimmest of all ironies, perhaps, in view of the presence of their 
slain bodies, is Medea’s passionate claim that she loved her chil- 
dren. 

The scene is not only a fitting climax for the development of the 
central theme of self-love defeating selfless love and proving self- 
destructive, but it is also another example of skillful dramatic 
irony, an aspect of Euripidean tragedy which has been given in- 
sufficient attention and which might serve as the clue to enigmas 
in others of his plays. Sophocles’ mastery of dramatic irony has 
become a commonplace, for the reason that it is so readily per- 
ceived. In it contrasting elements are clearly juxtaposed: the 
knowledge of Oedipus’ guilt with his own ignorance of it. In 
Euripides, however, the irony results not merely from the con- 
trast of illusion and reality (though irony of this type is present, 
as was indicated, in the scene with Aegeus), but often from the 
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juxtaposition of human motivations. It is the irony of irrationality 
versus elaborate rationalization, of base motive versus self-justi- 
fication, of principle in opposition to practice, of splendid poten- 
tiality in contrast with miserable actuality. The argument between 
Medea and Jason as to which loved the children more would be 
satiric if it were not so savage. Neither of them loved the children 
as much as he loved himself; each is merely blind to the other’s 
form of irrationality. And so the bitter contest ends in a desolation 
greater than either could have anticipated, and for which each 
denies responsibility. 

The irony of Medea, and the sense of futurity which produces it, 
are in turn dependent upon the mythic context which, as has been 
indicated, Euripides’ audience undoubtedly brought to the play. 
The present-day spectator, lacking this awareness of events lying 
outside the plot, will almost certainly miss much of the irony, may 
misunderstand the characterization of Medea and misinterpret 
Euripides’ purpose, and consequently may bring one or another 
of the objections to the play’s structure which have been examined 
here. The fault, however, does not lie in any failure of Euripides’ 
dramaturgy, for a close examination of the play reveals a con- 
trolling purpose which accounts for the alleged “difficulties” and 
also suggests that critics have generally underestimated the com- 
plexity, subtlety, and artistry of Euripides’ achievement in this 
work, 
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vania Press, 1930), 165-166. Emphasis on Euripides’ humanization 
of Medea is found in Philip W. Harsh, A Handbook of Classical 
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P. Cunningham, “Medea AITO MHXANHYS,” Classical Philology, 
XLIX (July, 1954), 151-160. 

* Aristotle’s objection to the play’s resolution is familiar: “. . . 
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7 Gilbert Norwood, Essays in Euripidean Drama (University of 
California Press, 1954), 33-34. 

8’ These and similar justifications are given by G. M. A. Grube, 
The Drama of Euripides (London: Methuen and Company, 1941), 
157. See also Harsh, op. cit., 175-176, 419. 

® Euripides, Medea, tr. R. C. Trevelyan (Cambridge University 
Press, 1939), 32-33. All subsequent quotations from the play are 
from the same translation. 

10 Pausanias i. 27. 7-9; ii. 3. 7-8; ii. 32. 7. Apollodorus Library 
i. 9. 28; iii. 15. 6-7; iii. 16. 1. Apollodorus Epitome 1. 5-11. Plutarch 
Lives, “Theseus” 2-7, 12-13, 22. The Medea-Aegeus-Theseus rela- 
tionship was almost certainly the subject of Euripides’ lost play, 
Aegeus. 

11 The Greek valued his children in part because they insured 
that proper honors would be paid him after death, hence the spe- 
cial association of children with the future and the particular dread 
of childlessness, as illustrated in Aegeus’ attitude. Gilbert Murray, 
Euripides and is Age (New York: Holt and Company, 1913), 85. 

12 Those who argue that Medea killed the children because she 
thought that they would in any case be killed by the Corinthians, 
and that she wished only to protect them from death at the hands 
of strangers, seem to be guilty of sophistic reasoning. Admittedly, 
this is obliquely suggested in the play (lines 1059-61), but Euri- 
pides was using certain parts of the legend as he found it and 
hinting at the orthodox ending. If Medea could carry away the 
dead bodies in the chariot, there is no reason why she could not 
carry the children away alive and to Athens, as line 1045 clearly 
indicates. 

18 Paul DeCharme, Euripides and the Spirit of his Dramas, tr. 
James Loeb (London: Macmillan, 1906), 172. 

14 This interpretation is also strongly suggested by the perform- 
ance of Katina Paxinou in the role, in the production of the Greek 
National Theatre Company. Paxinou played the final scene as 
though Medea were already desolated by knowledge of future suf- 
fering; it became a scene of immolation, rather than of defiant 
triumph. What is implied in the play as future development was 
here made an immediate actuality, and the tragedy consequently 
conveyed a sense of completeness not achieved in other productions 
I have seen. 
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Che Gods Are Just: 
A Keading Of King Lear 


By Irvinc RIBNER 


By the time that Shakespeare set out, probably sometime in 
1605, to retell the ancient story of King Lear and his daughters, 
he had already approached the problem of man’s relation to the 
forces of evil from various directions, and in doing so he had 
developed certain distinctive modes of tragedy. In King Lear 
Shakespeare’s primary emphasis is upon the process of human re- 
generation. That he chose for the hero of such a play an old man 
at the very end of physical life was thematically appropriate, for 
the emphasis is upon a spiritual rebirth for which man never can 
grow too old. Shakespeare dramatically juxtaposes the physical 
age of his hero against the new manhood he attains through suf- 
fering, and thus he asserts dramatically that Lear’s four score years 
of pride and self-deception were merely the prelude to life, and 
not life at all. 


The savagery of human cruelty and the intensity of human suf- 
fering in the play have led some critics to call King Lear a secular 
tragedy in which Shakespeare offers neither insight into the cause 
of human suffering nor hope for man other than in Stoical sub- 
mission, divorcing the world of his play from any Christian notion 
of order or justice.! Such a view tends to regard the play’s savagery 
out of its context in the larger intellectual design, to see King Lear 
as a chaotic and disordered mass of impressions, rather than as 
a neatly unified whole in which every element is designed to sup- 
port a deliberate intellectual statement. King Lear, however, is 
a highly unified triumph of dramatic construction. 

The suffering of Lear and Gloucester must be presented with 
all of the immediate dramatic intensity of which Shakespeare is 
capable, for only thus can he emphasize that the process of re- 
generation is a purgatorial one. And if Shakespeare is to assert the 
power of man to overcome the evil of the world, the forces of evil 
must be presented in their most uncompromising terms. I would 
suggest that in its total effect, King Lear is an affirmation of justice 
in the world, of a harmonious system ruled by a God who in his 
ultimate purposes is benevolent. It is, as J. F. Danby has written, 
“not only our profoundest tragedy; it is also our profoundest ex- 
pression of an essentially Christian comment on man’s world and 
his society, using the terms and benefitting by the formulation of 
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the Christian tradition. King Lear, I feel, is at least as Christian 
as the Divine Comedy.” 

All the elements of King Lear—character, action, symbol, and 
the poetry in which they are embodied—are shaped by the theme 
of regeneration which dominates the whole. To find a fitting drama- 
tic vehicle for this theme, Shakespeare availed himself of the 
morality play tradition which was so much a part of his dramatic 
heritage. The didactic and homiletic tradition of medieval drama, 
which persisted so strongly in Elizabethan tragedy afforded tools 
by which Shakespeare might shape a complex of action to reflect 
the universal role of man on earth in conflict with evil. To make 
the governing theme of his play even more apparent, Shakespeare 
employed a new device, the parallel tragedy of Gloucester. The 
double action, which Bradley called a “structural weakness’ offers 
us another hero who is Lear on a slightly lesser social plane, and 
his career in paralleling closely that of Lear reinforces the uni- 
versal validity of the play’s central theme. 

All of the characters of the play embody symbolic functions. “In 
this play,” as D. G. James has written (p. 116) “Shakespeare is 
little enough concerned with strict dramatic plot or with character 
in the ordinary sense. His is, above all, concerned to exhibit certain 
moral ideas or states. . .” The primary focus of attention is upon 
Lear, and to a lesser extent upon Gloucester, for together these two 
aged men represent humanity in the large. All of the other char- 
acters serve secondary supporting functions, each symbolic of 
some force of good or evil acting upon humanity. The theater of 
the action, moreover, is not the single solitary word of man, but all 
of its corresponding planes in the great scheme of creation as well: 
the family, the state and the physical universe itself. This uni- 
versality of theme is reinforced by the vagueness of the place set- 
ting; the audience is observing not only Lear’s little kingdom, but 
the great world at large. 


II. 


As he faces the purifying storm upon the heath, King Lear who 
“hath ever but slenderly known himself” (I, i, 297), speaks of 
himself as “a man/More sinn’d against than sinning” (III, ii, 58- 
59), and a long line of critics have been inclined to take the old 
man at his word. To do so is to ignore the context in which these 
lines occur. If King Lear is viewed as the story of a foolish old 
man tortured by those he loves, the play loses its cosmic scope and 
becomes little more than a pathetic melodrama. In the scheme of 
regeneration Lear must come to know himself; this he does in the 
purifying agony of the storm. The first two acts emphasize Lear’s 
lack of self-knowledge, and they exhibit him not as the victim of 
evil forces, but as the instigator of the evil forces in the play. Our 
knowledge of the total play sometimes causes us to forget that an 
audience viewing it for the first time would not at the end of the 
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first two acts regard Lear as a man more sinned against than sin- 
ning, that this statement, as Danby (pp. 183-184) has indicated, 
would, in fact, be “a reversal of the judgment we have been mak- 
ing on Lear in the first two acts.” Dramatically the speech serves 
to underscore the self-ignorance of Lear at the beginning of the 
heath scenes which are to bring him to a contrary self-knowledge 
through suffering. 


Shakespeare reminds us throughout the play that Lear himself 
has unleashed the forces of evil which cause his suffering, and only 
when he himself has come to realize this and he no longer sees him- 
self as more sinned against than sinning is his regeneration pos- 
sible. If evil is symbolized in Goneril and Regan, we must re- 
member that it was Lear himself who brought them into being: 
“yet thou art my flesh, my blood, my daughter;/Or rather a disease 
that’s in my flesh,/ Which I must needs call mine” (II, iv, 224-226). 
Lear becomes aware in his madness of his responsibility for the 
evil of his daughters: “Judicious punishment! ’twas this flesh be- 
got/Those pelican daughters” (III, iv, 76-77). To understand the 
enormity of Lear’s sin, which critics like Bradley (p. 250), Wilson 
Knight (p. 177), and others have underestimated, we must recog- 
nize the peculiar position of the king in the highly ordered world 
which Renaissance Christian humanism carried over from the Mid- 
dle Ages. We must also come to see in its proper perspective the 
“love contest” which Shakespeare adapted from the old fairy tale 
play of Leir. 


The Lear story as it came down to Shakespeare was part of the 
legend of Brute, mythical founder of England, first given currency 
in the Historia Regum Britaniae of Geoffrey of Monmouth, and 
repeated in virtually every chronicle of England known to Shakes- 
peare’s age. Although there were some who doubted its authen- 
ticity as history, most of Shakespeare’s contemporaries—particu- 
larly under the stimulus of the deliberate revival of the closely 
related Arthurian legend by the Tudors—regarded the story as 
factual. It was the story of a famous king of England who had 
brought civil war to his country, and as such it might serve as a 
“mirror for magistrates” not unlike the story of King John or of 
Richard III. To grasp the full significance of Lear’s conduct in the 
opening scene of the play, we must understand the particular use 
made of such historical legend in Shakespeare’s day in order to 
illustrate large political principles. We must recognize that Lear’s 
division of his kingdom and resignation of his throne would have 
been regarded by a Jacobean audience with a horror which it is 
difficult for a modern audience to understand, for these acts con- 
stituted a violation of the king’s responsibity to God, and they 
could only result in the chaos on every level of God’s creation 
which is the subject of the play. By his resignation of rule Lear 
disrupts the harmonious order of nature. It is a denial of God, born 
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out of eighty years of a pride and self-deception which has render- 
ed it impossible for him to distinguish appearance from reality, 
and which leads him to choose the lesser finite good of power with- 
out responsibility, rather than the greater infinite good of God’s 
order which decrees that the king rule for the good of his people 
until God relieves him of this awful responsibility by death. 


These political implications of the play I have already treated at 
some length.‘ Although King Lear is more than a history play and 
the tragedy is more than a political one, the political aspects of 
Lear’s initial act are nevertheless of crucial importance, for they 
contribute to the cosmic breadth of the whole. The sphere of the 
state is only one of the levels on which the action of King Lear 
occurs, but in the Elizabethan world view the state was a middle 
link between the physical universe and individual man, and thus 
Lear’s initial crime may make its reverberations felt both above 
and below, corrupting the entire scale of God’s creation. 


I have indicated also that these political considerations were not 
a part of the old Leir, which was Shakespeare’s principal source, 
but that they were probably suggested to him by his secondary 
source in Sidney’s Arcadia. The story of Lear and his daughters, 
as Geoffrey of Monmouth had told it, was essentially an old folk 
tale placed in a pseudo-historical setting. It was a romantic legend 
of the virtuous younger sister, whose analogues survive today in 
such tales as that of Cinderella. The old Leir play is such a simple 
folk tale, its principal motif being the triumph of the virtuous 
youngest sister over her two evil elders, and the father is merely 
a virtuous, if foolish, old man whose life is imperilled by his evil 
daughters but who, in folk lore fashion, is rescued before they can 
do much damage. Thus vice is punished and virtue is triumphant. 
In this old play the “love contest” is sufficiently explained, and its 
motive is as reasonable as the usual folk tale motive. It is simply 
a ruse by which a kindly father hopes to overcome his youngest 
daughter’s determination to remain chaste and to force her into a 
marriage both for her own good and the good of the kingdom. 
She, however, has been forewarned of the plot and remains silent 
so as to avoid entrapment. When this supposedly benevolent plan 
backfires, in folk lore fashion the father banishes his favorite 
daughter, but an audience used to fairy tales must know that this 
is to be a temporary state of affairs, that ultimately they will be 
re-united and that virtue will be triumphant. 

This simple episode, however, was entirely transformed by 
Shakespeare. From Lear’s question to Cordelia: ‘““What can you say 
to draw/A third more opulent than your sisters?” (I, i, 87-88) we 
know that Lear has already decided upon the precise terms of the 
division before the “love contest,” and in his “I loved her most, and 
thought to set my rest/On her kind nursery” (I, i, 125-126), we 
can see that this plan to divide his residence between Goneril and 


Regan was merely a hasty afterthought. Lear’s sin was a deliberate 
moral choice made before the “love contest,” and not, as Bradley 
(pp. 249-251) and others have supposed, the hasty result of his 
frustration. The foolish “love contest,” with all of the irrational 
behavior to which it gives rise is merely part of the general chaos 
provoked by that initial decision. Generations of critics have been 
disturbed by the illogic and inconsistency in the opening scenes of 
this play, both in the affairs of Lear and of Gloucester. Bradley 
sought to find a logic in them, but had to admit them dramatically 
faulty. I would suggest, on the contrary, that they are deliberately 
illogical, that both Lear’s foolish spur-of-the-moment alteration 
of his careful plans and Gloucester’s incredible gulling by Edmund 
are reflections of the general chaos and irrationality into which 
society has been plunged by Lear’s initial decision to divide his 
kingdom and abandon his responsibility to God. 


Wilson Knight (p. 177) has called Lear, ‘‘a tremendous soul... 
incongruously geared to a puerile intellect” and he has pointed 
to the incongruous and the ludicrous which run through the play. 
This deliberate illogic is stressed particularly in the first act, de- 
signed to make clear to the audience the magnitude of Lear’s 
initial sin and its effect upon the entire cosmos, perverting both 
the laws of society and the reason of individual man. It is evident 
in Lear’s delusion, his confusion of appearance with reality, which 
causes him to accept the flattery of Goneril and Regan and to re- 
ject the true love of Cordelia. Danby (pp. 125-129) has pointed to 
the particular relevance of the “bond” which Cordelia invokes: 
“I love your majesty/according to my bond; nor more nor less” 
(I, i, 94-95). This is the bond of nature—the same bond which 
Macbeth would “cancel and tear to pieces”—which ties the child 
to its parent in God’s harmonious world order. It is proper that 
Cordelia’s statement of the nature of filial love should be straight- 
forward and free from the extravagant sentimentality which marks 
the protestations of her sisters: 


Good my lord, 
You have begot me, bred me, loved me: I 
Return those duties back as are right fit, 
Obey you, love you, and most honour you. 
Why have my sisters husbands, if they say 
They love you all? Haply, when I shall wed,. 
That lord whose hand must take my plight shall carry 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty: 
Sure, I shall never marry like my sisters, 
To love my father all. [I, i, 97-106] 


This expression of love is rational. This in his delusion Lear can- 


not see, and he rejects the bond of nature upon which Cordelia’s 
argument is based. 
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This same perversion is in Lear’s banishment of Kent, a symbol 
of loyalty and respect for authority, and it is implicit in Lear’s 
great curse: 


by the sacred radiance of the sun, 
The mysteries of Hecate, and the night; 
By all the operations of the orbs 
From whom we do exist, and cease to be. ___[I, i, 111-114] 


The pagan dieties by whom Lear swears have led many critics to 
deny the Christian framework of the play. Lear’s curses are all 
delivered, however, in the period of his delusion, when he has 
cut himself off from God, and thus the deliberate pagan context 
of his curses is thematically appropriate. There are two concepts 
of nature at war with one another within the play. One is the 
orthodox nature of Hooker’s Christian humanism, of Cordelia, Kent 
and Edgar; the other is the nature of Renaissance skepticism, of 
Edmund, Goneril and Regan. While he is cut off from God’s order 
by his sins, Lear swears by the nature of Edmund; at the end of 
the play he is won back to that of Cordelia. 

The discord unleashed by Lear’s wrong moral choice is to be 
most effectively symbolized in the storm scenes which show the 
extension of man’s corruption to the world of physical nature. It 
is already evident, however, in the second scene of the play, where 
we find it breaking out on a lower level of the social scale, in the 
household of Gloucester. Goneril and Regan, whom so many critics 
regard as the prime instigators of evil in the play, have not yet 
begun to act against their father, and Edmund’s plan is merely 
in its incipient stage, but the chaos which is falling upon all nature 
is already described by Gloucester: 


These late eclipses in the sun and moon portend no good 
to us: though the wisdom of nature can reason it thus and 
thus, yet nature finds itself scourged by the sequent 
effects: love cools, friendship falls off, brothers divide: in 
cities, mutinies: in countries, discord; in palaces, treason; 
and the bond cracked ’twixt son and father. This villian 
of mine comes under the prediction; there’s son against 
father: the king falls from bias of nature; there’s father 
against child. We have seen the best of our time: 
machinations, hollowness, treachery, and all ruinous dis- 
orders, follow us disquietly to our graves. [I, ii, 112-124] 


It should be noted that the celestial portents by which Shakes- 
peare in his tragedies usually signifies the violation of God’s order 
have already appeared in “these late eclipses of the sun and moon.” 
The “sequent effects” of this corruption in the physical universe 
extend to all the other levels of creation: in cities, countries, 
palaces and the individual family, where “brothers divide” and “the 


bond” is “cracked ’twixt son and father.” This is the bond which 
Cordelia had asserted and Lear had rejected. It is not, however, 
because of the “late eclipses” as Gloucester supposes, that ‘the 
king falls from bias of Nature”; it is Lear’s initial falling from 
this bias which has caused all of the corruptions, both social and 
natural, which Gloucester enumerates. It is not to be expected 
that Gloucester at this point should more adequately understand 
the nature of Lear’s sin which so closely parallels his own. 


King Lear opens with Lear already fallen, and to account for his 
wrong moral choice, there is only, as Bradley indicated (p. 282) 
the suggestion of hubris, of long years of absolute rule and sub- 
servient flattery during which Lear had forgotten what it means 
to be a man. In the first two acts Shakespeare shows us the re- 
sults of the hero’s sinful moral choice, and while doing so he de- 
velops the parallel career of Gloucester. With the beginning of Act 
III begins the regeneration of Lear which is not completed until he 
experiences his beatific vision at the very end, for as Bradley first 
suggested (p. 291) and as so many others have argued, he dies in 
a momentary experience of insupportable ecstacy. At the same 
time, in a lower note, is developed the parallel regeneration of 
Gloucester, of whose similar death we are told by Edgar. 


The structure of King Lear is thus designed to place principal 
dramatic emphasis upon the heath scenes which begin with the 
opening of Act III. In the third and fourth acts we see the forces 
of good and evil clearly aligned against one another, for in no 
other play are the characters divided so unequivocally into good 
and evil. We have the villainy of Edmund, Cornwall, Oswald, 
Goneril and Regan to darken our view of humanity, but on the 
other hand we have the selfless devotion of Cordelia, Edgar, Kent 
and the Fool to show the potentialities for good still within the 
human spirit. The evil in the world is mingled dramatically with 
man’s inherent goodness in spite of it. Between the two opposed 
forces hover Gloucester and Lear, sharing good and evil, and much 
like the central figures of the old morality plays. Each must make 
his way from the one side to the other, destroying within him- 
self the force of evil and allowing that of good to emerge triumph- 
ant. Gloucester’s regeneration will be climaxed by his death in the 
arms of Edgar, and Lear’s by his reunion with.Cordelia. 


The two sets of characters embody two distinctive philosophies 
of life, and as Danby (p. 40) has indicated, they “call for the same 
kind of treatment as the characters of Morality. . . The unam- 
biguous Morality statement is presented in the deliberate stance 
each character adopts in the clearly-marked field.” Edgar, who 
as sO many critics have noticed is intensely religious, with Cor- 
delia, Kent and Fool, represents a Christian humanist view of life 
which sees all of nature as a harmonious order controlled by a 
benevolent God, and which thus allows for the natural bond of 


filial affection, of loyalty, duty, and obligation to family and state, 
of kindness to fellow man. Its greatest good is love, the love of man 
for man which can unite humanity to an ever-loving God. Op- 
posed to this stands the doctrine of Renaissance skepticism, sym- 
bolized primarily in Edmund,°® with the wicked sisters, Cornwall 
and Oswald living also by its precepts. Edmund sees nature as a 
Godless mechanism, governed by impersonal and immutable laws, 
and unrelated in any way to the mind of man. The universe is 
without divine guidance. Man and beasts are alike, and as the 
beasts devour one another, “Humanity must perforce prey on 
itself,/Like Monsters of the deep” (IV, ii, 49-50). Edmund denies 
the great system of correspondence between the mind of man and 
the phenomena of nature, which was so integral a part of the Eliza- 
bethan doctrine of order and degree: 


This is the excellent foppery of the world, that, when we 
are sick in fortune,—often the surfeit of our own be- 
haviour,—we make guilty of our disasters the sun, the 
moon, and the stars: as if we were villains by necessity; 
fools by heavenly compulsion; knaves, thieves, and treach- 
ers, by spherical predominance; drunkards, liars, and 
adulterers, by an enforced obedience of planetary influ- 
ence; and all that we are evil in, by a divine thrusting on: 
an admirable evasion of whoremaster man, to lay his 
goatish disposition to the charge of a star! 

(I, ii, 128-138] 


Human society in Edmund’s view is debased, for it consists of vil- 
lains, fools, knaves, thieves, treachers, drunkards, liars, and adult- 
erers. Only man’s body is a part of nature in this view; man’s 
mind is an independent entity by which he can, to some extent, 
control nature. He may do this by means of “reason,” but this is 
not the “reason” of orthodox Elizabethan doctrine, an attuning of 
one’s will to the will of God. Edmund’s “reason” is the ability to 
manipulate nature and other men for his own advantage. It is 
utterly selfish in that it recognizes only the dominance of individual 
will. This is the nature who is his goddess, and to whom his serv- 
ices are bound (I, ii, 1-2). In his deification of human will and 
his rejection of a divinely controlled nature, Edmund is substitut- 
ing for God, as Whitaker suggests (p. 306), “man’s own fallen 
nature deprived of grace,” and ‘“‘the verdict of the play,” as M. D. 
H. Parker writes (p. 132), “is the paradox of Christian doctrine, 
that nature without grace is unnatural.” It is fitting that Edmund 
should be a bastard, for thus conceived outside of God’s harmonious 
order, with its moral standards, he can set himself outside of this 
order and deny the benevolent human feelings which are a part of 
it, proceeding directly from the love of God: loyalty, the bonds of 
family, and that primogeniture which to Elizabethan and Jacobean 
Englishmen was the basis of social order. 


A principal issue of the play thus becomes the matter of justice, 
for the side of Edgar invokes what that of Edmund denies, a belief 
in a benevolent God who visits upon men their desserts. Simi- 
larly Edgar and Cordelia stand for the perfection of nature and 
the magnificence of individual man, while Edmund and his fel- 
lows stand for the corruption and ugliness of physical nature and 
the cheapness of human life. On all of these important issues, the 
complex double action of the play shows Lear and Gloucester 
simultaneously rejecting the philosophy of Edmund and learning 
to embrace that of Edgar. For our purposes it might be best to 
consider each of these progressions separately. 


Ill. 


There is little in the first two acts to win audience sympathy for 
Lear. His division of his kingdom alone would, as I have indicated, 
cause a Jacobean audience to view him with horror, for they feared 
nothing so much as the prospect of a divided England. The cruelty 
and injustice of his behavior towards Kent and Cordelia are ob- 
vious, with his rejection of the bond of nature which Cordelia 
offers, and which Shakespeare, in the words of Kent affirms: 


The gods to their dear shelter take thee, maid, 
That justly thinks, and hast most rightly said. 
[I, i, 185-186] 


There is nothing in the behavior in the household of Goneril of the 
"Idle old man,/That still would manage those authorities/That he 
hath given away” (I, iii, 16-18) to arouse audience affection for 
him, and her conduct in no way justifies Lear’s terrible curse of 
sterility (I, iv, 297-311). The chilling horror of these words to an 
audience like Shakespeare’s, which took curses seriously in the be- 
lief that they would be fulfilled, cannot be over-estimated. Goneril 
has as yet done nothing to justify this outburst, and we cannot 
doubt—in extenuation of her own conduct—that she had already 
received from her paternal guest “not alone the imperfections of 
long-engraffed condition, but therewithal the unruly wayward- 
ness that infirm and choleric years bring with them”’ (I, i, 300-302). 
In short, when Lear storms out on the heath at the end of the 
second act, an audience viewing the play for the first time could not 
help feeling that however unkind his treatment, it has not been so 
unkind as what he has meted out to others. If there is anything to 
keep the audience from total alienation from Lear it is the mean- 
ness of Goneril and Regan themselves, which Shakespeare keeps 
always before us, the pathos of Lear’s remorse for his treatment of 
Cordelia which grows steadily under the cruel, yet loving jibes 
of the Fool, and the bluff loyalty of the disguised Kent, juxtaposed 
against the obsequious and effeminate villainy of Oswald. It is 
also in the very spectacle of an aged man, unaware of his own 


violations of order which the audience so plainly sees, striving for 
patience as he holds back his tears: 


You heavens, give me that patience, patience I need! 
You see me here, you gods, a poor old man 

As full of grief as age; wretched in both! 

If it be you that stir these daughters hearts 

Against their father, fool me not so much 

To bear it tamely; touch me with noble anger, 

And let not women’s weapons, water-drops, 

Stain my man’s cheeks. [II, iv, 274-281] 


We must not, however, allow the pathos of these lines to obscure 
their ironic underscoring of Lear’s lack of self-knowledge, his as 
yet total unawareness of the cause of his misfortunes. 

Under the pressure of his ill-treatment, and unaware of his own 
responsibility for it, Lear strides out on the heath denying that 
there is justice in the world, that nature is benevolent, and that 
there is any difference between man and beast: 


our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest things superfluous: 
Allow not nature more than nature needs, 
Man’s life’s as cheap as beasts. [II, iv, 267-270] 


Here he suggests in incredulous anger the theme which in his 
madness is to dominate his thoughts. These are the very convic- 
tions of Edmund’s philosophy; they are brought out in Lear by his 
daughters who live by that philosophy, but they are convictions 
which he must renounce under the opposing influence of Kent, 
Edgar, the Fool and Cordelia. 

Lear glories in the savagery of nature, not knowing that the 
storm is merely the reflection in nature of his own sin in the sphere 
of man. It is part of his tragic delusion that he sees the forces of 
nature as hostile to human life: 


Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow! 

You cataracts and hurricanes, spout 

Till you have drench’d our steeples, drown’d the cocks! 
You sulphurous and thought-executing fires, 
Vaunt-couriers to oak-cleaving thunderbolts, 

Singe my white head! And thou, all shaking thunder, 
Smite flat the thick rotundity o’ the world! 

Crack nature’s moulds, all germens spill at once, 

That make ingrateful man! [III, ii, 1-9] 


In his delusion he sees the forces of nature as agents of the evil 
within man, as 


servile ministers, 
That have with two pernicious daughters joined 
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Your high engender’d battles ’gainst a head 
So old and white as this. [III, ii, 21-24] 


There is no justice in the world, but the brute forces of nature will 
execute a kind of poetic justice out of their destructive impulses 
which make no distinction between various kinds of human life. 
The forces of wind and rain thus become powerful summoners who 
can execute justice upon a corrupt society: 


Let the great gods, 
That keep this dreadful pother o’er our heads, 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch, 
That hast within thee undivulged crimes, 
Unwhipped of justice: hide thee, thou bloody hand; 
Thou perjured, and thou simular man of virtue 
That art incestuous: caitiff, to pieces shake, 
That under covert and convenient seeming 
Hast practised on man’s life: close pent-up guilts, 
Rive your concealing continents, and cry 
These dreadful summoners grace. [III, ii, 49-59] 


His own corruption, however, he still cannot perceive, and then 
follows the irony of “I am a man/More sinn’d against than sin- 
ning” (59-60), a reversal, as has been indicated, of the judgment 
upon his conduct which up to this point the audience has been 
making. 

And yet, while Lear dwells on the baseness of man and the cor- 
ruption of nature, at the same time his sufferings cause him to feel 
a love for his fellow men and a sympathy for humanity which to 
this time have been alien to his nature. Thus the two motifs run 
side by side throughout the heath scenes in a kind of grotesque 
counterpoint. The piteous suffering of the vena arouses Lear’s 
first sign of human feelings: 


Poor fool and knave, I have one part in my heart 
That’s sorry yet for thee. [III, ii, 72-73] 


And it is the Fool he ushers first into the protection of the hovel: 


In, boy; go first. You houseless poverty— 
Nay, get thee in. I’ll pray, and then I’ll sleep. 
[III, iv, 26-27] 


Here then, counterpoised against his violent rejection of nature 
and humanity, in his first acknowledgment of God, and it is fol- 
lowed by a welling up of pity for human suffering: 


Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 
Your loop’d and window’d raggedness, defend you 
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From seasons such as these? O, I have ta’en 

Too little care of this! Take physic, pomp; 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 

That you mayst shake the superflux to them, 

And show the heavens more just. [III, iv, 28-36] 


With the appearance of Edgar as Poor Tom, Lear goes mad. 
This madness, as Bradley perceived (p. 289) quickens Lear’s 
power of moral perception and reflection and thus contributes to 
that awareness of himself and his world which, as it grows, is to 
be the source of his redemption. In this madness the twin motifs of 
scorn for nature and humanity and an awakening feeling of kin- 
ship with humanity at the same time continue to play against one 
another. Edgar’s function as Poor Tom is to serve as a visible sym- 
bol of man as Lear in his delusion sees him, reduced to the level 
of a beast: 


Is man no more than this? Consider him well. Thou owest 
the worm no silk, the beast no hide, the sheep no wool, the 
cat no perfume. Ha! here’s three on’s are sophisticated! 
Thou art the thing itself: unaccommodated man is no 
more but such a poor, bare, forked animal as thou art. Off, 
off, you lendings! [III, iv, 107-112] 


This is the lowest point of delusion that Lear reaches, as he tries 
to tear off his clothes and reduce himself to the level of “unaccom- 
modated” man who is no more than naked beast. But even as 
Lear speaks, Gloucester appears bearing his torch, a light from the 
world of men who are not beasts, a sign of human kindness and 
self-sacrifice. The old man who can risk his life to succor his 
king in the storm is Shakespeare’s symbolic reminder that man is 
more than beast, that he shares, in spite of evil in the world, in the 
harmony of nature and the love of God which the mad Lear denies. 

With such touches of human warmth Shakespeare tempers the 
savagery of Lear’s outbursts, for as his madness progresses he 
grows wilder and wilder in his indictment of God and man. His 
madness itself symbolizes a collapse of that reason which differ- 
entiates man from beast, but it is also a purgatorial state; thus we 
continue to find it in the twin motifs of Lear’s rejection of human- 
ity (a collapse of reason) and his recognition of his own fellow- 
ship with humanity (the lesson of purgatory). Thus, while the 
mock trial of Goneril and Regan (III, iv) is a grotesque parody of 
human justice, it is a posing also of questions which Lear had not 
before asked, and to which he must learn the answers before the 
final curtain. There is a double implication in Lear’s denial of 
authority: 


Lear: What, art mad? A man may see how this world 
goes with no eyes. Look with thine ears: see how yond 


justice rails upon yond simple thief. Hark, in thine ear: 
change places; and handy-dandy, which is the justice,. 
which is the thief? Thou hast seen a farmer’s dog bark at 
a beggar? 

Gloucester: Ay, sir. 

Lear: And the creature run from the cur? There thou 
mighest behold the great image of authority: a dog’s 
obeyed in office. [IV, vi, 153-163] 


He himself had been that dog (IV, vi, 98). Now he considers the 
guilt and corruption which make the punished one with the 
punisher: 


Thou rascal beadle, hold thy bloody hand! 
Why dost thou lash that whore? Strip thine own back; 
Thou hotly lust’st to use her in that kind 
For which thou whipp’st her. The userer hangs the cozener. 
Through tatter’s clothes small vices do appear; 
Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. Plate sin with gold, 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks; 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw does pierce it. 
LIV, vi, 164-171] 


In denying authority, Lear is again denying his own position as a 
king appointed by and responsible to God, just as he had denied it 
in his resignation of his throne. These are speeches of cynicism and 
despair, but they exhibit also an awareness of the imperfection of 
man, that all men are sinners, and that in spite of the authority he 
had wielded as king, Lear shared too in the common guilt of 
humanity: he was not “‘ague proof” (IV, vi, 107). In this awareness 
is a rejection of the pride which has led to his. downfall, and a 
further growth of the humility necessary for redemption. 

As the play more and more probes the question of human power 
it becomes increasingly a play about lust. This becomes the symbol 
of animal power wielded by man; it is what reduces man to the 
level of the beast. At the height of his madness Lear denies the 
existence of human love; he sees animal lechery as man’s con- 
trolling emotion: 


Thou shalt not die: die for adultery! No: 

The wren goes ts’t, and the small gilded fly 

Does lecher in my sight. 

Let copulation thrive; for Gloucester’s bastard son 
Was kinder to his father than my daughters 

Got ’tween the lawful sheets. 

To’t luxury, pell-mell! for I lack soldiers. 

Behold yond simpering dame, 

Whose face between her forks presages snow; 
That minces virtue, and does shake the head 


To hear of pleasure’s name; 
The fitchew, nor the soiled horse, goes to’t 
With a more riotous appetite. [113-125] 


The delusion in these lines is emphasized by the reference to 
“Gloucester’s bastard son,” for the audience by this time knows 
that he has not been “kinder to his father than my daughters/Got 
*tween the lawful sheets.’”’ Edmund’s career can only reinforce for 
the audience their sense of the utter perversion of values in Lear’s 
outburst. Yet this bitter indictment of humanity is echoed by 
Gloucester’s “O, let me kiss that hand” (IV, vi, 134). 

When Lear awakens from his sleep he is, as Bradley (p. 285) 
and most later commentators have perceived, a regenerated soul. 
There is a new humility in his speech to Cordelia, and a new 
awareness of his own nature as a man: 


Pray, do not mock me: 
I am a very foolish fond old man, 
Fourscore and upward, not an hour more nor less; 
And, to deal plainly, I fear I am not in my perfect mind. 
Methinks I should know you, and know this man; 
Yet I am doubtful: for I am mainly ignorant 
What place this is; and all the skill I have 
Remembers not these garments; nor I know not 
Where I did lodge last night. Do not laugh at me; 
For, as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. [IV, vii, 59-70] 


The dominant note of the passage is recognition of his own ignor- 
ance and imperfection. Now he is ready to renounce entirely the 
power and pomp which he had craved to enjoy without responsi- 
bility at the beginning of the play. His only value is the human 
love whch he had before denied, but which he now sees embodied 
in Cordelia, and for which he will gladly give up the world: 


No, no, no, no! Come, let’s away to prison: 

We two alone will sing like birds i’ the cage: 
When thou dost ask me blessing, I’ll kneel down 
And ask of thee forgiveness: so we’ll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of court news; and we’ll talk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins; who’s in, who’s out, 
And take upon’s the mystery of things, 

As if we were God’s spies: and we’ll wear out, 
In a wall’d prison, packs and sects of great ones, 
That ebb and flow by the moon. [V, iii, 8-19] 


“Upon such sacrifices” of worldly power for love, “the gods them- 
selves through incense” (V, iii, 20-21). Lear has attained an ideal 
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of Christian stoicism through acceptance of human love, which is 
a reflection of the love of God and of the perfection and harmony 
of the universe which in his madness he had denied. After such 
renunciation, which sets its seal upon the after life of heaven, there 
is no other dramatic possibility than death, and in this instance a 
reunion in heaven with the Cordelia who has preceded him there. 
If Lear’s final belief, as his heart breaks, that Cordelia lives is 
contrary to truth, this is of small significance, for Shakespeare’s 
audience could not doubt that she lived, in fact, where her father 
soon would join her. 


IV. 


That Gloucester has lived a long life of sensual indulgence is 
obvious from the account of Edmund’s origins with which the play 
opens. We are not to suppose, however, that the fate which over- 
takes him is mere retribution for lechery, for his sin against the 
natural order goes deeper than that. Gloucester violates the laws 
of primogeniture, as surely as Lear violates the duties of kingship. 
Gloucester’s sin is thus also a denial of the law of God and of the 
harmonious order of the universe on a slightly lower plane than that 
of Lear; the two sins together work the universal collapse of order 
with which the play is concerned. 

The Gloucester sub-plot represents Shakespeare’s unique addi- 
tion to the ancient Lear story of generically unrelated matter from 
an alien source, the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney. It has come to be 
recognized that the serious political and philosophical implications 
of Sidney’s Arcadia were an important shaping force upon the en- 
tire play of King Lear, that they perhaps first suggested to Shakes- 
peare the means of transforming the simple fairy tale motifs of 
the old Leir play into a sombre tragedy with wide cosmic implica- 
tions. The dominant theme, not only of the King of Paphlagonia 
episode which Shakespeare borrowed, but of the entire Arcadia, 
was that of royal responsibility and authority. This concern in 
Sidney’s work coincided perfectly with the vast implications 
Shakespeare saw in the Lear story and led probably to his fusion 
of the two stories. 

The key to Gloucester’s sin is in the opening scene of the play: 
“But I have, sir, a son by order of law, some years elder than this, 
who yet is no dearer in my account” (I, i, 19-21), he says to Kent. 
Edmund tells us a little later that “Our father’s love is to the 
bastard Edmund/As to the legitimate” (I, ii, 17-18). That Glouces- 
ter makes no distinction in his love for his two sons might seem 
commendable to a modern audience, but to a Jacobean one it would 
have had different implications. In negating the difference be- 
tween legitimate and illegitimate—and it must be noted that 
Shakespeare makes Edgar the elder as well as the legitimate son 
—Gloucester is denying the laws of society and, like Lear, reject- 
ing the bond of nature of which those laws are a reflection, for the 


doctrine of Natural Law, formulated in the Middle Ages and 
preserved in the orthodoxy of Hooker, saw all human law as an 
emanation of the eternal law of God. It is this very negation by 
Gloucester of the difference between his sons which causes Ed- 
mund, as his soliloquy indicates (II, ii, 1-22), to conceive his plot 
against Edgar, and which causes Gloucester so foolishly to succumb 
to the machinations of his bastard son. This illogic, which, as I 
have indicated, is a reflection of the illogic of Lear, is also on this 
lesser plane a reflection of the illogic of Gloucester’s acceptance of 
his bastard son as equal to his legitimate. Once the order of 
nature is broken, every kind of illogic must follow. 

Gloucester must suffer for his violation of order, just as Lear 
suffers for his, and through suffering he must undergo a similar 
purgation, learn his own nature as a man, come to a state of Chris- 
tian stoicism and die finally on a supreme note of joy. This joyful 
death was part of the Paphlagonian king’s story in the Arcadia, 
and it may have suggested to Shakespeare the similar death of 
Lear. Gloucester’s blinding, to which so many critics have ob- 
jected, is thematically appropriate, for Shakespeare on this lower 
level wishes to emphasize the physical aspects of his suffering, 
just as he had emphasized the mental anguish of Lear. When he 
had his eyes, Gloucester was mostly blind. With the loss of his eyes 
he learns for the first time to see the world as it really is, to recog- 
nize the perfection of God’s total plan. Gloucester himself pro- 
claims: 


I have no way, and therefore want no eyes; 

I stumbled when I saw: full oft ’tis seen, 

Our means secure us, and our mere defects 

Prove our commodities. [IV, i, 20-23] 


His blinding offers the same pathway to regeneration as Lear’s 
torment on the heath. In typical Shakespearean fashion, however, 
the brutality of the blinding is tempered by the humanity of the 
servants’ conversation which follows immediately afterwards, and 
the stabbing of Cornwall seems to represent an intervention of 
divine justice. In the same manner, while Shakespeare depicts the 
sins of Gloucester he must also display in him elements of humane 
feeling so as not utterly to alienate the audience from him, and 
so as to prepare for his eventual redemption. 

We feel sympathy for Gloucester as he goes out into the storm 
to help his king, but even here Shakespeare leaves his motives 
ambivalent: “these injuries the king now bears will be revenged 
home; there’s part of a power already footed: We must incline to 
the king.” (III, iii, 11-14) Is it kindness or policy which motivates 
him? Probably both, but the policy is a foolish one which loses him 
his eyes, and the kindness helps to redeem him as a man. 

As Gloucester wanders blind toward Dover he suffers the same 
purgation Lear had suffered in his madness, and in the scenes of 


Gloucester’s blindness, we find the same twin motifs which had 
run through Lear’s mad scenes: on the one hand a despair which 
rejects the order of God, denies justice and sees humanity as utter- 
ly debased, and on the other a welling up of love for his fellow 
men. At the very lowest point of his progression Gloucester speaks 
words which often have been misinterpreted and quoted out of 
context: 


As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods, 
They kill us for their sport. [IV, i, 38-39] 


This does not represent Shakespeare’s philosophy or the intellec- 
tual statement of the play as even so excellent a critic as Theodore 
Spencer (p. 148) was led to believe; it represents the very opposite. 
These lines correspond in the pattern of Gloucester’s regeneration 
to Lear’s tearing off his clothes before Poor Tom in the pattern of 
his. This is the low point from which Gloucester must emerge, 
just as Lear emerges from his, and Gloucester’s recovery is effected 
by the old man who leads him, and by Edgar, who teaches him the 
meaning of love and of resignation to divine will. 

The humane feelings in Gloucester appear immediately after this 
speech of despair, when he asks the old man to find raiment to 
clothe the naked beggar before him, whom he does not know is 
really his son: 


do it for ancient love; 
And bring some covering for this naked soul, 
Who I'll entreat to lead me. [IV, i, 45-47] 


R. B. Heilman (pp. 67-87) has sufficiently analyzed the clothing 
imagery which runs throughout the play. It should be noted that 
the clothes which Lear would tear off and with which Gloucester 
would now cover his son are the symbols of humanity and love 
which set man apart from the lower animals. 

A feeling for the ills of humanity such as he had never experi- 
enced before now wells up in Gloucester: 


Here, take this purse, thou whom the heavens’ plagues 
Have humbled to all strokes: that I am wretched 

Makes thee the happier: heavens, deal so still! 

Let the superfluous and lust-dieted man, 

That slaves your ordinance, that will not see 

Because he doth not feel, feel your power quickly; 

So distribution should undo excess, 

And each man have enough. [IV, i, 67-74] 


That this speech corresponds to Lear’s “Poor naked wretches etc.” 
was first noted by Samuel Johnson and has been sufficently stressed 
by more recent critics. The two speeches are deliberate echoes of 
one another to emphasize parallel points in the regeneration of 
Lear and Gloucester. 


Gloucester’s attempted suicide has been censured by many critics 
as absurd and impossible, but we must remember that here again 
Shakespeare is not presenting scientific fact. This episode is a 
ritual element designed to portray an underlying idea. It is the final 
step in Gloucester’s purgation, for out of his supposed rescue from 
death, he learns what he must know in order to be redeemed, that 
“the clearest gods, who make them honours/Of men’s impossibili- 
ties, have preserved thee” (IV, vi, 73-74). He acquires a Christian 
stoicism which recognizes the justice of the divine order and which 
enables him to bear his lot on earth as every man must: 


I do remember now: henceforth I’ll bear 
Affliction till it do cry out itself 
*Enough, Enough’ and die. [IV, vi, 76-78] 


In his “O, let me kiss that hand” (IV, vi, 134) which follows soon 
afterward as he comes upon the mad Lear, there is recognition of 
the essential nobility of man. The final stage of Gloucester’s re- 
generation is left to be recounted by Edgar: 


and in this habit 
Met I my father with his bleeding rings, 
Their precious stones new lost; became his guide, 
Led him, begg’d for him, saved him from despair; 
Never,—O fault!—reveal’d myself unto him, 
Until some half-hour past, when I was arm’d: 
Not sure, though hoping, of this good success, 
I ask’d his blessing, and from first to last 
Told him my pilgrimage: but his flow’d heart, 
Alack, too weak the conflict to support! 
*Twixt two extremes of passion, joy and grief, 
Burst smilingly. [V, iii, 188-199] 


Edgar’s failure to reveal himself to his blind father, which he now 
laments, has long been a puzzle to critics. It is not, however, that 
he is “a little stupid” as Whitaker (p. 308) suggests, or that, as 
D. G. James (p. 108) supposes, he wishes to heap additional misery 
on himself and on his father. It is merely that Shakespeare can 
better effect the symbolic regeneration of Gloucester by keeping 
Edgar incognito. Gloucester is regenerated through the love of his 
son and he dies happy, thus paralleling perfectly the progression 
of Lear. 3 


V. 


Edgar sums up an important intellectual statement of the play 
in his final words to his brother: 


The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 

Make instruments to plague us: 

The dark and vicious place where thee he got 

Cost him his eyes. LV, iii, 170-173] 
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Gloucester’s blindness, we find the same twin motifs which had 
run through Lear’s mad scenes: on the one hand a despair which 
rejects the order of God, denies justice and sees humanity as utter- 
ly debased, and on the other a welling up of love for his fellow 
men. At the very lowest point of his progression Gloucester speaks 
words which often have been misinterpreted and quoted out of 
context: 


As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods, 
They kill us for their sport. [IV, i, 38-39] 


This does not represent Shakespeare’s philosophy or the intellec- 
tual statement of the play as even so excellent a critic as Theodore 
Spencer (p. 148) was led to believe; it represents the very opposite. 
These lines correspond in the pattern of Gloucester’s regeneration 
to Lear’s tearing off his clothes before Poor Tom in the pattern of 
his. This is the low point from which Gloucester must emerge, 
just as Lear emerges from his, and Gloucester’s recovery is effected 
by the old man who leads him, and by Edgar, who teaches him the 
meaning of love and of resignation to divine will. 

The humane feelings in Gloucester appear immediately after this 
speech of despair, when he asks the old man to find raiment to 
clothe the naked beggar before him, whom he does not know is 
really his son: 


do it for ancient love; 
And bring some covering for this naked soul, 
Who I’ll entreat to lead me. LIV, i, 45-47] 


R. B. Heilman (pp. 67-87) has sufficiently analyzed the clothing 
imagery which runs throughout the play. It should be noted that 
the clothes which Lear would tear off and with which Gloucester 
would now cover his son are the symbols of humanity and love 
which set man apart from the lower animals. 

A feeling for the ills of humanity such as he had never experi- 
enced before now wells up in Gloucester: 


Here, take this purse, thou whom the heavens’ plagues 
Have humbled to all strokes: that I am wretched 

Makes thee the happier: heavens, deal so still! 

Let the superfluous and lust-dieted man, 

That slaves your ordinance, that will not see 

Because he doth not feel, feel your power quickly; 

So distribution should undo excess, 

And each man have enough. [IV, i, 67-74] 


That this speech corresponds to Lear’s “Poor naked wretches etc.” 
was first noted by Samuel Johnson and has been sufficently stressed 
by more recent critics. The two speeches are deliberate echoes of 
one another to emphasize parallel points in the regeneration of 
Lear and Gloucester. 
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| Gloucester’s attempted suicide has been censured by many critics 
3s absurd and impossible, but we must remember that here again 
‘Shakespeare is not presenting scientific fact. This episode is a 
ritual element designed to portray an underlying idea. It is the final 
step in Gloucester’s purgation, for out of his supposed rescue from 
death, he learns what he must know in order to be redeemed, that 
“the clearest gods, who make them honours/Of men’s impossibili- 
ties, have preserved thee” (IV, vi, 73-74). He acquires a Christian 
stoicism which recognizes the justice of the divine order and which 
enables him to bear his lot on earth as every man must: 


I do remember now: henceforth I’ll bear 
Affliction till it do cry out itself 
’Enough, Enough’ and die. [IV, vi, 76-78] 


In his “O, let me kiss that hand” (IV, vi, 134) which follows soon 
afterward as he comes upon the mad Lear, there is recognition of 
the essential nobility of man. The final stage of Gloucester’s re- 
generation is left to be recounted by Edgar: 


and in this habit 
Met I my father with his bleeding rings, 
Their precious stones new lost; became his guide, 
Led him, begg’d for him, saved him from despair; 
Never,—O fault!—reveal’d myself unto him, 
Until some half-hour past, when I was arm’d: 
Not sure, though hoping, of this good success, 
I ask’d his blessing, and from first to last 
Told him my pilgrimage: but his flow’d heart, 
Alack, too weak the conflict to support! 
’Twixt two extremes of passion, joy and grief, 
Burst smilingly. [V, iii, 188-199] 


Edgar’s failure to reveal himself to his blind father, which he now 
laments, has long been a puzzle to critics. It is not, however, that 
he is “a little stupid” as Whitaker (p. 308) suggests, or that, as 
D. G. James (p. 108) supposes, he wishes to heap additional misery 
on himself and on his father. It is merely that Shakespeare can 
better effect the symbolic regeneration of Gloucester by keeping 
Edgar incognito. Gloucester is regenerated through the love of his 
son and he dies happy, thus paralleling perfectly the progression 
of Lear. 


V. 


Edgar sums up an important intellectual statement of the play 
in his final words to his brother: 
The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us: 
The dark and vicious place where thee he got 
Cost him his eyes. [V, iii, 170-173] 
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This speech bothered. Bradley (p. 305), who thought it in very 
poor taste that Edgar should remind his dying brother of his 
bastardy, and he felt that this would impute to Edgar a coldness 
and self-righteousness which might alienate an audience from 
him. Coming from a real, live person, these lines would at once 
brand the speaker as an insupportable prig. What Bradley did not 
realize is that Edgar is not a real person, but merely a dramatic 
tool which Shakespeare uses to perform certain specific functions 
within his larger design. His speech here is not designed to cast 
light upon his character, but to assert forcefully at the end of the 
play the justice and order which Gloucester and Lear had at first 
denied and then come to accept. 

Edgar is adapted to various purposes in various parts of the play. 
As Poor Tom he serves as a symbol of man reduced to the level 
of the beast; that he is in disguise symbolically underlines that in 
reality man is never so. There is no need to search for logical rea- 
sons for his assumption of this particular disguise. Shakespeare 
wishes merely to provide a visual symbol for man as Lear in his 
delusion conceives him to be. As he leads his blind father, Edgar 
takes on an entirely different role. Here he becomes a symbol of 
the very opposite of Poor Tom—of human devotion and love, of 
those qualities which raise man above the level of the beast and 
bring him close to God. As such he is able to teach his father the 
lessons necessary for his redemption. 

Finally, in his combat with Edmund, Edgar becomes a symbol 
of divine justice which will triumph over evil and re-assert the 
harmony of God’s natural order. The blast of his trumpet as he 
goes into combat is a symbolic echo of the last judgment; it is, as 
Wilson Knight has written, (pp. 195-196) “the universal judgment 
summoning vicious man to account.” That there is little logic in 
Edgar’s behavior from first to last, and that there is but slight 
psychological consistency in his character are irrelevant considera- 
tions in the total design of Shakespeare’s play. 

Similarly, Cordelia cannot be judged by any standard of psy- 
chological verisimilitude. The tendency among critics such as 
Bradley (pp. 315-322) to censure her for her conduct in the open- 
ing scene comes from a failure to perceive that she is not a real 
person, that her function here is a thematic one, to emphasize the 
nature of the bond which Lear rejects, and not to humor a foolish 
father, as a real daughter might have done in such a situation. She 
and Edgar perform similar roles, for as Speaight (p. 121) has writ- 
ten, “they are the male and female, the active and the passive 
counterparts of a single redemptive process.” Throughout the play 
Cordelia serves as a visible symbol of human love and self-sacri- 
fice, a reflection of the love of God. Parker (pp. 141-142), Bethell 
(pp. 59-61) and Seigel (p. 186) have argued that she is, in fact, a 
symbol of Christ, and this is why she must die to make possible 
the redemption of her father. 
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The Fool is one of Shakespeare’s most brilliant and original 
creatures. He serves as a reminder both to Lear and the audience 
of the folly of Lear’s initial behavior, but more than that, as Danby 
(p. 113) has pointed out, “he can be regarded as the consciousness 
of a split society,” for in him is symbolically mirrored the basic 
conflict of the play, that between the forces of Edmund, Goneril 
and Regan and those of Edgar, Kent and Cordelia. His reason 
prompts him to follow the path of the evil force, to desert Lear and 
fend for himself, but something within him keeps him loyal to 
Lear in spite of all. He stands between good and evil, but he 
chooses good not by reason, for he is a fool, but because of the 
intuitive promptings of his heart. He symbolizes those forces link- 
ing man to God which are a part of his inherent being and which 
cannot be subjected to the imperfect analysis of human reason. 
Next to his folly the reason of Edmund becomes grotesque and 
absurd. 


In his shivering and whimpering on the heath a note of pathos 
is added to the play, and we are never permitted to forget that his 
piteous suffering too is caused by Lear’s initial sin. He provides 
also, as Kenneth Muir has indicated (New Arden ed. 1952, p. 1 
xiv) “a safety-valve for the emotions of the audience. Lear’s con- 
duct is absurd, if judged critically; and the representation of mad- 
ness is apt to arouse more laughter than sympathy. The fool was 
therefore inserted to draw the laughs of the audience, and to pre- 
serve Lear’s sublimity.” He drops out of the play when Shakes- 
peare no longer has need for him, but in Lear’s final ‘““And my poor 
fool is hang’d” (V, iii, 305), which refers obviously to Cordelia, 
we are told also the fate of the Fool, for it appears that both parts 
were played by the same boy actor, and we can assume that the 
Jacobean audience would have recognized in Lear’s arms the body 
not only of his redeeming daughter, but that of his redeeming Fool 
as well. That he too must die is an additional price of Lear’s re- 
demption. 


We may thus see that in King Lear character and action are 
shaped by a controlling design, which is in itself an intellectual 
statement. In its totality King Lear asserts the perfection of God’s 
harmonious order and the inevitable triumph of justice, with the 
forces of evil preying upon and destroying themselves. In the pro- 
cess they subvert the good, but ultimately good must be victorious. 
In such a world man must subject his will to the will of God, 
patiently enduring whatever may come, with only faith in the 
perfection of the divine plan to sustain him, for as Edgar instructs 
his father: 


Men must endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming hither: 
Ripeness is all. LV, ii, 9-11] 
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More specifically, in this play, Shakespeare affirms the possi- 


imaginative setting the regeneration from evil of two aged men. 
There is a deeper vein of symbol and allegory in King Lear than 
even Bradley (p. 265) hesitatingly perceived, for in the vagueness 
of the place setting Shakespeare creates the feeling that the stage 
of Lear is the entire world, and in the double action, he reminds 
us most forcefully that the life journey of Lear may be the life 
journey of everyman. 


NOTES 


That Lear is a non-Christian play was stressed in the nine- 
teenth century by Edward Dowden, Shakespeare, His Mind and Art 
(New York, 1903), p. 240, and more recently by Theodore Spencer, 
Shakespeare and the Nature of Man (2nd ed., New York, 1949), 
pp. 135-152. See also D. G. James, The Dream of Learning (Ox- 
ford, 1951), pp. 69-121; Arthur Sewell, Character and Society in 
Shakespeare (Oxford, 1951), pp. 120-121; Geoffrey Bush, Shakes- 


peare and the Natural Condition (Cambridge, Mass., 1956), pp. 87- 
104. 


* Shakespeare’s Doctrine of Nature (London, 1949), pp. 204-5. 
See also Vergil K. Whitaker, Shakespeare’s Use of Learning (San 
Marino, 1953), pp. 300-313; Robert Speaight, Nature in Shakes- 
pearian Tragedy (London, 1955), pp. 89-121; Paul N. Siegel, 
Shakespearean Tragedy and the Elizabethan Compromise (New 
York, 1957), pp. 161-188; Robert B. Heilman, This Great Stage: 
Image and Structure in King Lear (Baton Rouge, 1948); M. D. H. 
Parker, The Slave of Life: A Study of Shakespeare and the Idea of 
Justice (London, 1955), pp. 130-143; Geoffrey L. Bickersteth, “The 
Golden World of King Lear,” Proc. of the British Academy, XXXII 
(1946), 147-171. H. S. Wilson, On the Design of Shakespearian 
Tragedy (Toronto, 1957), pp. 182-289, and G. Wilson Knight, The 
Wheel of Fire (Oxford, 1930), pp. 194-226, although they deny 
the specifically Christian framework of the play, have neverthe- 
less pointed to the Christian ethics implicit in it, that Lear is 
“equivalent to the statement that goodness is the natural goal of 
man, and the aim of evolution. Therefore at the end, the danger 
of evil-doers is crushed. The good forces, not the evil win; since 
good is natural, evil unnatural to human nature” (Knight, p. 221). 
On the morality play influence see also O. J. Campbell, “The Sal- 
vation of Lear,’ ELH, XV (1948), 93-109. 

3’ Shakespearean Tragedy (London, 1949), pp. 254-255. 


* The English History Play in the Age of Shakespeare, (Prince- 
ton, 1957), pp. 248-253. 

5 See R. C. Bald, “ ‘Thou, Nature, Art My Godess’: Edmund and 
Renaissance Free-Thought,” in J. Q. Adams Memorial Studies 
(Washington, D. C., 1948), pp. 337-349; S. L. Bethell, Shakespeare 
and the Popular Dramatic Tradition (London, 1944), pp. 58-59; 
Whitaker, Shakespeare’s Use of Learning, p. 306; Heilman, This 
Great Stage, pp. 115-130. 
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On The Psychology of Comedy 


By Lupwic JEKELS 


We are indebted to psycho-analysis for much valuable insight 
into the psychology of tragedy. Not only has psycho-analysis 
made us recognize that the “tragic guilt” of the hero, postulated 
by aesthetics, actually stems from the repressed Oedipus-wishes 
of the dramatist but it has also drawn our attention to the inter- 
relation of dramatist and audience; that is, to the fact of a common 
guilt as the decisive psychological factor which, on the one hand, 
enables the dramatist to create his work and, on the other, pro- 
duces the Aristotelian catharsis, or “purging of the passions.” 
Freud,’ in particular, established the psychological traces of the 
primal crime in classical tragedy and following in his tracks, Win- 
terstein? has recently subjected the origins of tragedy to intensive 
study and radically clarified them. 

By contrast, how little has psycho-analysis bothered about 
comedy! So far it has hardly attracted any interest worth men- 
tioning: at most it was granted a modest domicile in that base- 
ment of research, the footnote, there to be dealt with in a cursory 
manner. 

And yet it seems to me that comedy well deserves serious and 
detailed investigation, and not only because it contains the prob- 
lem of the comic, which is admittedly one of the most difficult and 
complicated in psychology; a problem, in fact, which even Freud® 
approached “not without some trepidation,” although he was able 
later to clarify it greatly. As this rough outline will help to show, 
the psycho-analytical investigation of comedy can bring to light 
much that may claim our fullest interest. 

My analysis of several classical comedies led to the surprising 
result that I found them characterized by a mechanism of inver- 
sion: the feeling of guilt which, in tragedy, rests upon the son, 
appears in comedy displaced on the father; it is the father who is 
guilty. 

This fact was probably already noticed by Diderot: at the same 
time it seems to have elicited an effective disagreement on his 
part, for in his Discours sur la poesie dramatique he writes: “It 
seems to me that Terence succumbed, on one occasion, to this fault. 
His Heautontimorumenos (‘The Self-Tormentor’), is a father who 


* Reprinted from Selected Papers, New York, 1952. With permis- 
sion of International Universities Press, New York, N. Y. and 
Imago Publishing Co., London, England. 
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grieves over the violent decision to which he has driven his son by 
excessive strictness; he therefore punishes himself by miserably de- 
priving himself of food and clothing, shunning all company, dis- 
missing his servants and tilling the soil with his own hands. One 
may justly remark that such a father does not exist. The largest 
town would hardly be able to furnish an example of such strange 
sorrow in a hundred years.” 


We shall attempt to substantiate our thesis, though only in out- 
line, with the help of other examples. The jumbling together of 
works belonging to very different cultures, and to epochs which 
are frequently millennia apart, may be explained by the fact that 
we are guided by, and seek to establish, one particular point of 
view and so, for the time being, consciously neglect all others. 


The Merchant of Venice, until fairly recently, was regarded by 
Shakespearean scholars as one of the most debatable works of the 
poet—not only as concerns its basic theme, but as regards its 
dramatic genre. On the basis of our theory, which postulates that, 
in comedy, the father-figure must be represented as weighed down 
by guilt, we must regard this work as comedy, for the father’s 
guilt is almost expressly indicated. Antonio, who is so dangerously 
threatened by Shylock, is certainly a father-figure. That this 
psycho-analytical assumption is well-founded, is shown by the fact 
that he derives from the Messer Ansaldo of the text which Shakes- 
peare used as his source (Fiorentino’s Pecorone); that Messer 
Ansaldo who appears as a “fatherly friend” in the story is a man 
full of love, of infinite patience and ready to make great sacrifices 
for his adopted son. The poet, however, allows Antonio to become 
“guilty” in the first act of the play: 


Therefore go forth; 
Try what my credit can in Venice do: 
That shall be rack’d, even to the uttermost,” 


and to give Shylock his bond. 

It need hardly occasion surprise if we here regard a money- 
debt as a mere substitute for moral guilt. The extremely close con- 
nection between the two, which, so far as I know, Miiller-Braun- 
schweig* first demonstrated among psycho-analysts, Nietzsche had 
already emphasized in his Genealogy of Morals.® The intimate con- 
nection between these two groups of ideas, as well as their sub- 
stitutive relation, is unquestionable. The very ancient provision 
of monetary fines in criminal law, and the fact that not only Ger- 
man, but also many other languages (among them French and 
Polish) use the same word to denote both a material debt and 
moral guilt, provides eloquent testimony to the truth of this view. 
And, last but not least, the substitution of the idea of a money debt 
for that of moral guilt is hardly surprising to the psycho-analyst, 
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| who frequently observes this substitutive relation in the dreams 
| and resistances of his patients. 


The same expression of this motif is also found in that finest of 
German comedies, Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm. 

The complications of the plot, it will be recalled, are based on 
events which occur before the play opens: Major von Tellheim, 
entrusted to collect a levy from a hostile Diet, in order to avoid 
resorting to harsh measures, himself advances the money to the 
King against a note of credit issued by the said Diet. But when he 
requires its repayment once peace is concluded, his demand is re- 
jected and, suspected of accepting enemy bribes, he is compelled 
to submit to a judicial inquiry. This he regards not only as a heavy 
blow to his honour, but as an insurmountable obstacle to his mar- 
riage with Minna, who loves him and whom he loves. 


Again we can only reduce this coherent and richly elaborated 
story to the bald formula that it is the father (the King) who is 
guilty. This is confirmed not only by the fact that the ensuing 
entanglements are resolved by the King’s personal intervention 
and payment of his debt, but even the minor scenes of the comedy, 
as those in which the valet Just and Werner appear, are permeated 
with Tellheim’s resistance: “I will not be your debtor.” In spite 
of excellent rationalisation, one can hardly regard this constant 
resistance as indicating anything but the son’s complete rejection 
of all guilt, the more completely and demonstratively to stress the 
father’s. 

With this interpretation we have, however, penetrated straight 
to the root of that guilt which is levelled against the father: the 
King stands in the way of Tellheim’s love and marriage! 


That this, in fact, is the play’s latent basic trend is shown by the 
following circumstance, as I have already pointed out in my study 
of Macbeth® namely, that in dramatic works the basic motif is pre- 
sented twice; in a way that is nearer consciousness, and then in a 
remoter manner; i.e. in a fairly direct as well as a veiled form. 
This phenomenon can be observed with such regularity that even 
the converse—every motif that occurs twice in a drama is its basic 
theme—now seems to me, after considerable re-examination, en- 
tirely valid. 

Now Minna von Barnhelm does actually contain such a second, 
considerably less veiled hint of the father as obstacle between the 
lovers. It is the passage where, somewhat mysteriously, Minna 
informs the obdurate Tellheim that she is persecuted by her uncle 
and guardian Count Bruchsall, who has disinherited her for not 
wishing to accept a husband of his choosing. Hardly has the Count 
made Tellheim’s acquaintance however, when the latter addresses 
him as “my father” and the Count, in turn, calls him “son.” 


The reproach “Father—disturber of love,” which establishes the 
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father’s guilt, is the latent content of most comedies of the kind 
discussed. 

This motif is brought out extremely clearly in Moliere’s L’Avare, 
where neither the father-son relationship nor their sexual rivalry 
is in any way masked. Here Harpagon steps between his son and 
the latter’s bride, because he himself desires to marry her. 

But the same motif also appears in Tartuffe, if one regards the 
hypocrite as a mere derivative of the father Orgon who, thereby, 
becomes the son’s rival for the mother’s affection. 

In Terence’s Phormio—one of the finest of classical comedies— 
the father, who is opposed to the love-choice of his son (Phaedria), 
is similarly made amenable to the son’s will by the unmasking of 
his sexual misbehaviour. The play significantly closes with the 
father’s words: “But where is Phaedria, who must be our judge?” 

The following comedies betray, in their manifest content, noth- 
ing of those “family” relationships which, in the plays just discuss- 
ed, stood out so clearly; their basic psychological situation is, 
nevertheless, the same. 

In Plautus’s justly famed Miles Gloriosus for instance, the 
bombastic, vain fool, Pygopolinikes, is placed in a double relation- 
ship: as father towards the young Athenian Pleusikles, whose 
sweetheart he carries off, and as son towards the jovial Ephesian 
Periplekomenos, whose supposed wife, in the intrigues of the plot, 
he attempts to seduce away from him. 

In conclusion we may cite Kleist’s Der zerbrochene Krug, which 
is no less illustrative of our thesis. Its theme is an investigation into 
whether the father (Judge Adam) or the son (Ruprecht) is re- 
sponsible for a nocturnal burglary, and the “breaking of Eve’s 
pitcher!” 

In complete accordance with our thesis, the verdict “guilty” is 
passed on the father. 


* * * 


The significance of these conclusions will be elucidated by a 
passage from Bergson’s Lazghter.’ He believes that the essence of 
the comic consists in the mechanisation of life, an effect which can 
be obtained by the process of inversion as well as by two other 
processes, repetition and reciprocal interference of series. He states: 
“Picture to yourself certain characters in a certain situation; if you 
reverse the situation and invert the roles, you obtain a comic scene. 
. . . There is no necessity, however, for both the identical scenes 
to be played before us. We may be shown on!y one, provided the 
other is really in our minds. . . The plot of the villain who is the 
victim of his own villainy, or the cheat cheated, forms the stock-in- 
trade of a good many plays. We find this even in primitive farce. 

. In modern literature we meet with hundreds of variations 
on the theme of the robber robbed. In every case the root idea in- 
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_ volves an inversion of roles, and a situation which recoils on the 
{ head of its author.” 

“Here we apparently find the confirmation of a law, some illus- 
ry | trations of which we have already pointed out. When a comic scene 

has been reproduced a number of times, it reaches the stage of 

being a classical type or model. It becomes amusing in itself, quite 
apart from the causes which render it amusing. Henceforth, new 
the scenes, which are not comic de jure, may become amusing de facto, 
‘by, on account of their partial resemblance to this model. They call 
up in our mind a more or less confused image which we know to 
S— | be comical. They range themselves in a category representing an 
la), | officially recognised type of comic. The scene of the ‘robber rob- 
; of bed’ belongs to this class. It casts over a host of other scenes a re- 
the — flection of the comic element it contains. In the end it renders 
comic any mishap that befalls one through one’s own fault, no 
th- matter what the fault or mishap may be—nay, an allusion to this 
iSS- mishap, a single word that recalls it, is sufficient.” 
is, It is probably unnecessary to stress that we claim this central 
significance of the “model scene” for the element we have singled 
the out. 


* * * 

ose 

“ny In this passage a penetrating philosopher has approached re- 


markably near our own position and has even increased the area 
ich in which we assumed the factor we discovered in comedy, and its 
allied manifestations, to hold valid. As regards the riddle which 


comedy presents, little however has been gained towards solving it. 
e’s It can be taken for granted that the writer of comedies possesses 
the same creative impulses, and is subject to the same psychologi- 
is cal laws, as those long known to be valid—especially through the 
excellent work of Sachs*—for the writer of tragedies; this applies 
especially to the imperative urge to effect the discharge of his re- 
pressed complexes, which the dramatist is able to satisfy by, as it 
m were, distributing his feeling of guilt among the many. 
of On the other hand, the analyses of the comedies cited, summary 
on though these be, leaves little doubt that the material employed 
is identical with that employed by the writer of tragedies: in both 
a> cases the Oedipus situation is involved. 
ee It may be due to this identity that, in so many plays, their nature 
remains unclear long after the action begins to unfold, so that for a 
wn time the final result may equally be comedy as tragedy: it is only a 


“ delayed swift turning-point which finally decides us as to its genre. 
“ But how does it happen that from such identical psychological 
pre-suppositions, such completely, even diametrically opposite 


“i effects, result; that from a similar foundation, tragic guilt and 

nn expiation arise in one case, and effervescent high spirits in the 
other? 

n= 


We believe that we possess the key to this riddle in the factor we 
have isolated in our analyses: namely, displaced guilt. 

In the last resort, this infantile phantasy of the father as the 
disturber of love is nothing but a projection of the son’s own guilty 
wish to disturb the love of the parents. By displacing this phantasy 
on the father, by endowing him with this specifically filial attitude, 
it becomes clear that the father is divested of his paternal attri- 
butes, and thus is removed as a father and degraded into a son. 
This displacement proceeds from the same psychological motives 
as the “unmasking” generally employed in so many comedies, of 
which we cited Tartuffe, Der zerbrochene Krug, and Phormio; 
which motives are summed up by Freud in the formula “You, too, 
are only a human being like myself.” Like the unmasking, this 
phantasy ‘is employed in comedy in order to degrade the father, 
to degrade him to a son, or to the level ordinarily appropriate to 
the son. This turning-the-father-into-a-son, this inverted world, 
“le monde renverse,” as Bergson puts it, represents the very core 
of his “inversion,” the innermost purpose of the displacement of 
guilt. 

Only the fact that the father is given the status of a mere son 
explains why, in comedy (from classical comedy to the contem- 
porary bedroom farce), it is generally the father who is beaten in 
the trial of strength. For the same reason, returning to our ex- 
amples, Harpagon must lose the game and, thereby, the love-ob- 
ject, and the King in Minna von Barnhelm must not only clear 
obstacles away, but even far exceed the necessary need of repara- 
tion. 

Only this reduction of the father to a son can explain how writers 
of comedies can unleash so wide a range of aggression (scorn, 
derision, etc.) against the father, and allow, for instance, Antonio 
in the Merchant of Venice, and even more obviously Bramabras, 
taken by surprise in his love-suit, to stand in such open danger of 
being castrated. Only by such a reduction can we understand the 
call to the pardoned man: ‘“’Twill soon be finished with your 
fatherhood!” 

This doing away with the father and his dissolution in the son, 
this withdrawal of the super-ego and its merging in the ego, are 
all in complete psychological conformity with the phenomena of 
mania. 

In each case we find the ego, which has liberated itself from 
the tyrant, uninhibitedly venting its humour, wit, and every sort 
of comic manifestation in a very ecstasy of freedom. 

We shall resist the temptation to discuss the psychological re- 
lation, now very apparent, between tragedy and melancholic de- 
pression—a connection already hinted at in the words of the 
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limit ourselves to the statement that comedy represents an aesthetic 
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1 Freud, Totem and Taboo, Routledge & Kegan Paul. 

Winterstein, Der Ursprung der Tragddie, Imago Biicher 
VII. 

3’ Freud, Wit and its Relation to the Unconscious, Routledge & 
Kegan Paul. 

*Dr. Karl Miiller-Braunschweig, Psychoanalytische Gesichts- 
punkte zur Psychogenese der Moral insbesondere des moralischen 
Aktes. Imago VII, 1921. 

5 Chapter 4, “. . . that the cardinal moral idea of ‘guilt’ origin- 
ates from the very material idea of ‘debt’.” 

6 Cf., “The Riddle of Shakespeare’s Macbeth” and “The Problem 
of the Duplicated Expression of Psychic Themes,” Selected Papers, 
New York, 1952. 
ian ir Plays of Terence, Translated by William Ritchie, London, 


8’ Henri Bergson, Laughter. An Essay on the Meaning of the 
Comic. Translated by C. Brereton and F. Rothwell. Macmillan & 
Co., London, 1911. pp. 94-96. 

® Hanns Sachs, Gemeinsame Tagtrdume. Imago Biicher, V. 

10 T am indebted to Winterstein for drawing my attention to this 
passage. 
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Death of A Salesman 


A SYMPOSIUM 
with 
ARTHUR MILLER, GORE VIDAL, RICHARD Watts, JOHN 


BEAUFORT, MARTIN DworKIN, Davin W. THOMPSON 
AND PHILLIP GELB (Moderator) 


GELB: This series is concerned with “Ideas and the Theatre,” and 
we feel Arthur Miller is qualified both as a thinker and as a drama- 
tist. Actually, I think he also qualifies as a kind of prophet. He is 
a prophet in the sense that he warns us of the possible bitter har- 
vest that may be reaped from our present limited ways; he calls 
attention to the moral and ethical decisions that must be made; 
and he dramatizes the problem and the need for individuality and 
will. These may well prove to be the ultimate meanings of hope. 
But why hope? Death of a Salesman is generally thought to be 
Mr. Miller’s most important play; is it an affirming one? Let’s 
refresh our memories. 

Watts: The title, Death of a Salesman, has the virtues not only 
of being striking and provocative, but also of telling forthrightly 
what the drama is about. Mr. Miller is describing the last days 
of a man who is forced to face the terrible fact that he is a failure; 
that his vague ideal of success has crumbled; that his sons, on 
whose respect and success he has counted, have only contempt for 
him. With the utter collapse of Willy Loman’s world, there is noth- 
ing for him to do but die. The story is as simple as that, and there 
is such truth in it that it is hard to see how any sensitive playgoer 
can fail to find something of himself in the mirror that it holds up 
to life. Only the most fatuous observer could think of Death of a 
Salesman as a propaganda play, and yet it manages to go so deeply 
into contemporary values that it becomes a valid and frightening 
social criticism. Mr. Miller looks upon the salesman ideal of suc- 
cess with an angry but discerning eye, and he sees its hollowness 
and treachery. Poor Willy Loman, who thought that for a successful 
salesman popularity and good fellowship were all and tried to 


Printed in revised form from the radio series, Ideas and The 
Theatre, produced by the University of Minnesota radio station 
KUOM for the tape network of the National Association of Edu- 
cational Broadcasters under a grant from the Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center. The producer for the series is Phillip Gelb 
and the programs are summarized by David W. Thompson. 
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credible victim of a prevailing code as the encroachment of old 
age destroys its shabby plausibility. Set down with frank emotions 
(this) play is, I suspect, something to make strong men weep and 
think. 

GELB: Mr. Watts, that was an excerpt from your review of the 
play when it first opened in 1949; do you think the play still stands 
up? 

Watts: Oh yes, I think so. The curious thing about this play is 
that it really was a tragedy for extroverts. The more extroverted 
people were that went to it, the more they seemed to be moved by 
it. Usually with a tragedy here, the wives drag their protesting 
husbands along and the husbands have an awful time and the wives 
cry. But I saw again and again that it would be the husband who 
would be moved by Death of a Salesman. He would see something 
of himself in it. He would get far more out of it usually than his 
wife did. 


GELB: If Death of a Salesman is so starkly pessimistic, what is 
so special about it? 

DworKIN: The play is special and Miller’s most meaningful 
work, because he really hit something deep in America when he 
made that play. The great American idea of the salesman goes 
back to the old Yankee trader of the Sam Slick type and exists 
today in the modern huckster who doesn’t carry a suitcase or a 
sample-kit but sells, and in selling he has to take a part of what is 
human and make it marketable and put a price on it. I consider 
this Miller’s greatest play because his own great skill, his dramatic 
sense, his artistry, gets beyond his argument so successfully. He has 
some severe criticisms to make of our society, and yet Death of 
a Salesman criticizes without being propaganda because the char- 
acters are so real. The play is an illustration of that paradoxical 
problem, that so often emerges when discussing works of art, in 
which the mor2 valid the particularity gets, the more universal it 
is an exemplification. Willy Loman comes to represent a certain 
danger, a certain menace, a certain integral nature in salesman- 
ship in general, because he is so much a particular Willy Loman 
and not simply a slogan out of the 1930’s. He represents a condi- 
tion where a man necessarily has to go out into space with nothing 
but a smile and a shoe shine and that packet of samples he is selling 
and get that order! This strange man, out in space, completely 
divorced from the fundamental productive processes which manu- 
facture the merchandise that he is selling, not quite the friend and 
not quite the enemy and not quite the instrument of the people 
to whom he is selling, somehow, this strange intermediary must sell 
himself in order to sell things. 


ViwaL: I disagree! I don’t think the play is about salesmanship 
and money. Rather I think it is more concerned with a human be- 
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j ing who tries to live by a certain set of standards to which he can- 


not measure up and what happens to him as he fails. I think money 


' is a part of it, but it is much more simply keeping up with the 


Joneses, and bit by bit failing, and what happens. And Mr. Miller 
is quite beautifully saying that attention must be paid to this sort 
of failure in our society. I think Miller in a sense sentimentalizes 
it because I don’t think the problem is all that great. I think people 
adjust to failure quite beautifully, since that is the lot of nearly all 
of us. It is not as tragic as that, even in this society at the level of 
a salesman on the Boston route. But except for a certain senti- 
mentality in the handling of it, I think it showed a situation which 
nobody else had showed on the stage. 


BEAUFORT: I am not sure I agree here. I do not believe Willy 
Loman is a tragic character. I think that he is a sad character. I 
think he is a vicious character. The trouble with Willy Loman, as 
a figure in dramatic tragedy, is that he never starts with any ideals 
to begin with. He is a man who, from the very beginning of the 
play, says it is a question of whether you’re liked or whether you’re 
well-liked. He encourages his sons to steal and cheat. He has no 
moral values at all. 


GELB: But what if one asks, isn’t this Americana? Isn’t this the 
common man? 


BEAUFORT: It’s one phase of Americana; but if Willy Loman truly 
represented the whole mass of American civilization of today, I 
think that the country would be in a terrible state. I just can’t ac- 
cept Willy Loman as the average American citizen. I can accept 
him as a specimen of a certain aspect of society. We all know that 
people like Willy Loman exist, and Miller has every right to write 
about him. I’m perfectly willing to accept hm as a dramatic char- 
acter on the stage; but I will not for a minute accept Willy Loman 
as the American “Everyman.” I think that is nonsense. 


GELB: What reasons are there for people doing things in our mid- 
twentieth century other than to be liked or well-liked or to realize 
more material benefits? I suppose what I’m asking is how much of 
an influence, if any, do you think the moral and spiritual factors 
are in our time? 


BEAvuFortT: I think they’re still very substantially influential. I’m 
not a social historian; I’m not a sociologist. All I’m willing to say is 
that I believe that for the most part the people in the United States 
are motivated by many such things or other and many finer things 
than Willy Loman was motivated by: love of country, religious 
principles, and ethical values. . . I mean you only have to con- 
sider in any situation the response of the American people to a 
disaster and the need for help to see that we are not an indifferent 
people. We are a concerned people. Oh, I don’t mean to say that we 
never manifest indifference, we do; but all I’m trying to say is 
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that you couldn’t, at least I couldn’t, accept Willy Loman as the 
reflection of the mean of American society in terms of the individ- 
ual citizen. It just wouldn’t be possible. 


GELB: Arthur Miller, how valid and pertinent are Mr. Beaufort’s 
observations? 


MILLER: The trouble with Willy Loman is that he has tremend- 
ously powerful ideals. We’re not accustomed to speaking of ideals 
in his terms; but, if Willy Loman, for instance, had not had a very 
profound sense that his life as lived had left him hollow, he would 
have died contentedly polishing his car on some Sunday afternoon 
at a ripe old age. The fact is he has values. The fact that they can- 
not.be realized is what is driving him mad—just as, unfortunately, 
it’s driving a lot of other people mad. The truly valueless man, a 
man without ideals, is always perfectly at home anywhere. . . 
because there cannot be a conflict between nothing and something. 
Whatever negative qualities there are in the society or in the en- 
vironment don’t bother him, because they are not in conflict with 
what positive sense one may have. I think Willy Loman, on the other 
hand, is seeking for a kind of ecstasy in life, which the machine- 
civilization deprives people of. He’s looking for his selfhood, for his 
immortal soul, so to speak. People who don’t know the intensity 
of that quest, possibly, think he’s odd. Now an extraordinary large 
number of salesmen particularly, who are in a line of work where 
a large measure of ingenuity and individualism are required, have 
a very intimate understanding of this problem. More so, I think, 
than literary critics who probably need strive less after a certain 
point. A salesman is a kind of creative person (it’s possibly idiotic 
to say so on a literary program, but they are), they have to 
get up in the morning and conceive a plan of attack and use all 
kinds of ingenuity all day long, just the way a writer does. 


GELB: What about this, Mr. Miller? John Beaufort made the 
statement that if Willy Loman represented the whole mass of 
American civilization today, the country would be in a terrible 
state. He would not for a moment accept Willy Loman as an aver- 
age American man. 


MILLER: Well, it’s obvious that Willy Loman can’t be an average 
American man, at least from one point of view; he kills himself. 
That’s a rare thing in society, although it’s more common than 
one could wish. But this “being average” is beside the point. As 
a matter of fact, the standard of averageness is hardly valid. It 
tells neither whether a character is a truthful character, as a char- 
acter, nor a valid one. It’s ridiculous. Hamlet isn’t a typical Eliza- 
bethan either. Horatio probably is. What’s the difference? It has no 
point unless we are not talking about literature but about patrio- 
tism. I did not write Death of a Salesman to announce a new 
American man, or an old American man. Willy Loman is, I think, 
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a person who embodies in him some of the most terrible conflicts 
running through the streets of America today. A Gallup poll might 
not indicate that they are the majority conflicts; I tiink they are; 
put then what is the difference? 

GELB: Earlier, Martin Dworkin said that he feels the play makes 
a statement about the average American man because Willy 
Loman is such a particular Willy Loman. Do you feel that the best 
way to present a universal is in terms of a really specific story? 

MILLER: It is the best way! It is the hardest way, too! The ability 
to create the universal from the particular is not given to many 
authors, nor to any single author many times. You have to know 
the particular in your bones to do this. But it is the best way. As 
the few plays that are repeatedly done over generations and cen- 
turies show, they are generally, in our Western Culture anyway, 
those plays which are full of the most particular information about 
the people. 

GELB: What about this question of hope and hopelesness? I 
mean, is there a chance to make the positive value in drama drama- 
tic? Or is drama, by its very nature, only an attack upon things? 

MILLER: Not only drama, but literature in general—and this goes 
back a long, long distance in history—posits the idea of value, of 
right and wrong, of good and bad, high and low, not so much by 
setting forth, but by showing so to speak, the wages of sin. In other 
words, when, for instance in “Death of a Salesman,” we are shown 
aman who dies for the want of some positive, viable human value, 
the play implies—and it could not have been written without the 
author’s consciousness that the audience did believe something dif- 
ferent. In other words, by showing what happens where there are 


.no values, I at least, assume that the audience will be compelled 


and propelled toward a more intense quest for the values that are 
missing. I am assuming always that we have a kind of civilized 
sharing of what we would like to see occur within us and within the 
world. I think that the drama, at least mine, is not so much an 
attack but an exposition of “the want.” This kind of drama can be 
done only if the audience itself is constantly trying to supply what 
is missing. 

GELB: Although critic John Beaufort and playwright Arthur 
Miller seem to be in some disagreement over the character of Willy 
Loman, I think it is even more significant to note that Mr. Beau- 
fort, in his earlier comments, came up with the very conclusion 
that Mr. Miller wanted from his play—the conclusion that there 
is a better way than Willy’s way, that we can act on more mean- 
ingful values. In other words, John Beaufort supplies some of 
what Arthur Miller seems to be suggesting as the missing moral 
links between the Death of a Salesman and the Life of a Man. The 
day I first interviewed Arthur Miller was shortly after the Russians 
had launched the first satellite. This led me to ask Mr. Miller as to 
whether or not the various sciences, from nuclear physics to psy- 
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chology, hadn’t made the contemporary artist’s job too difficult by 
giving him too many facts and views to consider. Under this deluge 
of knowledge, weren’t apathy, anxiety and cynicism the natural 
results? Could any creative writer take even most of the available 
information and insights into consideration and still write crea- 
tively? 

MILLER: Well, whether it can be done remains for me or some- 
body else to prove. But let me put it this way: we’re living, or I’m 
living anyway, with a great consciousness of the incredible force of 
objective thought. As we speak, there is an object flying around 
in the sky passing over this point every, I think it’s one hundred 
and some minutes, which was put up there by thinking men who 
willed it to go up there. The implications of this are as enormous 
as any statement by or on the part of Zeus, or Moses, or Shakes- 
peare, or any feeling man. Now, it may be a great bite to take, but 
I think the only thing worth doing (whether one can do it or not 
is an entirely different story, but aims are important) today in the 
theatre, from my point-of-view, is to synthesize the subjective 
drives of the human being with what is now demonstrably the case. 
Namely, that by acts of will he can and has changed the world. It 
is said that nothing is new under the sun. This is! It’s right under 
the sun, and it’s new! But it’s only one of many things that are new. 
I’ve seen communities transformed by the act of a committee. I’ve 
seen the interior lives of people transformed by the decision of a 
company, or of a man, or of a school. In other words, it is old 
fashioned to simply go on asserting the helplessness of the individ- 
ual. 

GELB: You’re not in the large “artistic” camp then of those who 
write of, by, and for despair. 

MILLER: Well, for myself I can’t write anything if I’m sufficiently 
unhappy. A lot of writers write best when they’re most miserable. 
I suppose my sense of form comes from a positive need to organize 
life and not from a desire to demonstrate the inevitability of defeat 
and death. 

GELB: Do you think this becomes a kind of final analysis of many 
issues in life—social, political, economic, psychological? You made 
a statement putting you on the side of life against death. Aren’t 
many “final answers” dependent upon whether this is or is not a 
basic commitment? 

MILLER: It is a commitment on my part. I don’t see the point in 
proving again that we must be defeated. I didn’t intend that in 
“Salesman.” I was trying in “Salesman,” in this respect, to set forth 
what happens when a man does not have a grip on the forces of 
life and has no sense of values which will lead him to that kind of a 
grip; but the implication of it was that there must be such a grasp 
of those forces—or else we’re doomed. I was not, in other words, 
Willy Loman. I was the writer, and Willy Loman is there because 
I could see beyond him. 
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THOMPSON: In summary then, “The curious thing” about Arthur 
Miller’s The Death of a Salesman is, as Mr. Watts said, that it real- 
ly is “a tragedy for extroverts.” In older drama, for example in 
Moliere, a bumbling, simple-minded hustler is always a figure of 
fun. He is the object of satiric criticism. Mr. Miller does criticize 
his salesman but earnestly, without a trace of the older comic view. 
And what is really curious is that the play, besides criticizing Willy 
Loman’s dishonesty and vulgarity, asks that a great deal of sym- 
pathy and attention be paid to the failure himself. Willy is shown to 
be wrong in every respect of human decency but is still expected to 
be a great tragic figure. This asking for more sympathy than the 
facts seem to deserve is what gives, as Mr. Vidal said, ‘‘a certain sen- 
timentality” to the play. As Mr. Beaufort put it, “I think that Willy 
Loman is not a tragic character. I think that he is a sad character. 
I think he is a vicious character. The trouble with Willy Loman, 
as a figure in dramatic tragedy, is that he never starts with any 
ideals to begin with. . . He has no moral values at all.” 


This word “values” set off the big controversy in today’s pro- 
gram. In his reply to Mr. Beaufort’s charge, Mr. Miller at first in- 
sisted that Willy Loman “has tremendously powerful ideals. . . 
The fact is that he has values. . . (he) is seeking for a kind of 
ecstasy in life.” (One might note here in passing that the universal, 
primitive egotism of a child always leads to a generalized “seeking 
for a kind of ecstasy in life’—its worth depends entirely upon what 
specific values and forms mark that search, especially in adult life). 
Later, Mr. Miller seemed to contradict himself by saying that his 
play shows “what happens where there are no values,” and that 
Willy Loman has “no sense of values” which will lead him to “a 
grip on the forces of life.” This contradiction, of course, proves very 
little, except perhaps that Mr. Miller, fortunately for us, is a play- 
wright and not a dramatic theorist. 

There was, after all, general agreement among the participants 
as to Mr. Miller’s important, even leading, position as a contem- 
porary American dramatist. There was no denying that his Death 
of a Salesman is a powerful play giving a true-to-life portrayal of 
a certain type of American, who, as Mr. Dworkin said, is as old as 
the Sam Slick Yankee trader and as current as the modern huck- 
ster. If some of us, like Mr. Vidal, and Mr. Beaufort, feel the play 
is marred by a certain sentimentality in its demanding so much 
sympathy for Willy, this may only mean that we are neither sales- 
men or extroverts. 


Perhaps in older, tougher days the subject of a foolish, childish 
salesman, plus Mr. Miller’s keen sense of realistic detail, would 
have produced a biting social satire. Today, however, it is certainly 
not Mr. Miller’s fault that his audience, composed mainly of huck- 
sters, will accept criticism only in a sympathetic “tragedy for ex- 
troverts.” 
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Original drawing by Oskar Kokoschka for 
“Murderer, The Women’s Hope” 
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By Oskar KOKOSCHKA 


Characters 
Man 
Woman 
Chorus of Men and Women 


Night sky. Tower with a large red iron grille as a door. Twi- 
light; black ground, rising to the tower in such a way that all the 
figures appear in relief. The Man (In blue armour, white face, ker- 
chief covering a wound, with a crowd of men, savage in appear- 
ance, grey and red kerchiefs, white, black, and brown clothes, signs 
on their clothes, bare legs, long-handled torches, bells, din—creep 
up with handles of torches extended and lights. Wearily, reluct- 
antly they try to hold back the adventurer, pull his horse to the 
ground. He walks on; they open up the circle around him, crying 
out in a slow crescendo.) 


Men: We were the flaming wheel around him, 
We were the flaming wheel around you, assailant of locked 
fortresses! 
(Hesitantly, they follow him again in chain formation. 
The Man, with the torch-bearer in front of him, heads the 
procession.) 

Men: Lead us, pale one! (While they are about to pull his horse to 
the ground, girls with their leader ascend steps on the left. The 
leader is tall, dressed in red clothes, has loose yellow hair.) 

Woman (loud): With my breath I fan the yellow disk of the sun, 
my eye collects the jubilation of the men, their stammering lust 
prowls around me like a beast. 

(Female attendants separate themselves from her, and 
only now catch sight of the stranger.) 

First Girl: His breath attaches itself ta the virgin! 

First Man (to the others): Our master is like the moon that rises 
in the East. 

Second Girl (quiet, her face averted): When will she be en- 
folded joyfully? 

(Listening, alert, the chorus walks round the whole 
stage, dispersed in groups; the man and the woman meet 
in front of the gate. Pause.) 


*Copyright, 1958, by Michael Hamburger. 


stranger that has looked on me? 

First Girl (recognizes him and cries out as all the girls press for- 
ward): His sister died of love. 

Second Girl: O the singing of that time, flowers never seen. 

The Man (astonished, his procession halts): Am I real? What did 
the shadow say? (raising his face to her) Did you look at me, did 
I look at you? 

The Woman (filled with fear and longing): Who is the pallid 
man? Hold him back. 

First Girl (with a piercing scream, runs back): Do you let him 
in? It is he who strangles my little sister praying in the temple. 

First Man (to the girl): We saw him stride through the fire, his 
feet unharmed. 

Second Man: He tortured animals to death, killed neighing mares 
by the pressure of his thighs. 

Third Man: Birds that ran before us he made us blind, stifle red 
fishes in the sand. 

The Man (angry, heated): Who is she that like an animal proud- 
ly grazes amidst her kin? 

First Man: She divines wha: none has understood. 

Second Man: She perceives what none has seen or heard. 

Third Man: They say shy girls approach her and allow them- 
selves to be seized. 


(The girls in time with the men) 
First Girl: Lady, let us flee. Extinguish the flares of the leader. 
Second Girl: Mistress, escape! 


Third Girl: He shall not be our guest or breathe our air. Let 
him not lodge with us, he frightens me. 


(Men, hesitant, walk on, girls crowd together anzi- 
ously. The woman goes up to the man, prowling, cautious.) 
First Girl: He has no luck. 

First Man: She has no shame. 

The Woman: Why do you bind me, man, with your gaze? Raven- 
ing light, you confound my flame! Devouring life overpowers me. 
O take away my terrible hope. . . and may torment overpower 
you. 


The Man (enraged): My men, now brand her with my sign, hot 
iron into her red flesh. 
(Men carry out his order. First the chorus, with their 


lights, struggle with her, then the old man with the iron. 
He rips open her dress and brands her.) 


The Woman (crying out in terrible pain): Beat back those men, 
the devouring corpses. 


Woman (observes him, spell-bound, then to herself): Who is the 
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(She leaps at him with a knife and strikes a wound in 
his side. The man falls.) 

Men: Flee this man possessed, strike down the devil! Alas for us 
innocents, bury the conqueror. We do not know him. 

The Man (in convulsions, singing with a bleeding, visible 
wound): Senseless craving from horror to horror, unappeasable 
rotation in the void. Birthpangs without birth, hurtling down of 
the sun, quaking of space. The end of those who praised me. Oh, 
your unmerciful word. 

Men: We do not know him; spare us! Come, you singing girls, let 
us celebrate our nuptials on his bed of affliction. 

Girls: He frightens us; it was you we loved even before you came. 


(Three masked men on the wall lower a coffin on ropes; 
the wounded man, hardly stirring now, is placed inside the 
tower. The girls retire with the men. The old man rises 
and locks the door, all is dark, a torch, quiet, clue light 
above in the cage.) 

The Woman (moaning and revengeful): He cannot live, nor die; 
how white he is! (She creeps around the cage like a panther. She 
crawls up to the cage inquisitively, grips the bars lasciviously, in- 
scribes a large white cross on the tower, cries out) Open the gate! 
I must be with him. (She shakes the bars in despair). 

Men and Girls (enjoying themselves in the shadows, con- 


fused): We have lost the key. . . we shall find it. . . have you 
got it? . . . haven’t you seen it? . . . we are not guilty of your 
plight, we do not know you. . . (They go back again. A cock 


crows, a pale light rises in the background.) 

The Woman (Slides her arm through the bars and prods his 
wound, hissing maliciously, like an adder): Pale one, do you re- 
coil? Do you know fear, then? Are you only asleep? Are you 
awake? Can you hear me? 

The Man (inside, breathing heavily, raises his head with difficul- 
ty; later, moves one hand; then slowly rises, singing higher and 
higher, soaring): Wind that wanders, time repeating time, solitude, 
repose and hunger confuse me. Worlds that circle past, no air, it 
grows long as evening. 

The Woman (incipient fear): So much light is flowing from the 
gap, so much strength from the gate. Pale as a corpse he turned. 
(Once more she creeps up the steps, her body trembling, triumph- 
ant once more and crying out with a high voice. The Man has slow- 
ly risen, he leans against the grille, slowly grows. The Woman 
weakening, furious): A wild beast I tame in this cage; is it with 
hunger your song barks? 

The Man: Am I the real one, you the dead ensnared? Why are 
you turning pale? 

(Crowing of cocks) 

The Woman (trembling): Do you insult me, corpse? 
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The Man (powerfully): Stars and moon! Woman! In dream or 
awake, I saw a singing creature brightly shine. Breathing, dark 
things become clear to me. Who nourishes me? 


(The Woman covers him entirely with her body, separ- 
ated by the grille, to which she clings high up in the air 
like a monkey.) 

‘ ng Man: Who suckles me with blood? I devour your melting 

The Woman: I will not let you live, you vampire. Piecemeal you 
feed on me, weaken me, woe to you, I shall kill you. . . you fetter 
me... youl caught and caged. . . and you are holding me. . . 
let go of me. Your love imprisons me. . . grips me as with iron 
chains. . . throttles me... let go. . . help! I lost the key that 
kept you prisoner. (She lets go the grille, writhes on the steps like 
a dying animal, her thighs and muscles convulsed.) 


(The Man stands upright now, pulls open the the gate, 
touches the woman—who rears up stiffly, dead white— 
with his fingers. She feels that her end is near, highest ten- 
sion, released in a slowly diminishing scream. She col- 
lapses and, as she falls, tears away the torch from the 
hands of the rising leader. The torch goes out and covers 
everything in a shower of sparks. He stands on the highest 
step; men and girls who attempt to flee from him, run into 
his way, screaming.) 

Chorus: The devil! Tame him, save yourselves, save yourselves 
if you can. All is lost! 


(The Man walks straight toward them. Kills them like 
mosquitoes and leaves, red. From very far away, crowing 
of cocks.) 

THE END 


(Written in 1907 and first performed on July 4, 1909 in the Open 
Air Theatre of the Kunstschau in Vienna. Kokoschka’s drawings 
for the play were first published in Sturm in 1910.) 

. . . Translated by MICHAEL HAMBURGER 
Translator’s Note: 

This translation is based on the early version of the play, as 
printed in Oskar Kokoschka: Dramen und Bilder (Leipzig: Kurt 
Wolff, 1913) under the title Hoffnung der Frauen. A revised, slight- 
ly elaborated version first appeared in 1917 and is now available in 
the collection Oskar Kokoschka: Schriften 1907-1955 (Munich: Al- 
bert Langen/Georg Miiller, 1956). This later text was not ac- 
cessible to me when I prepared my translation, which was origin- 
ally intended to appear on the occasion of Kokoschka’s 70th birth- 
day in March of 1956, with an introductory essay by Dr. J. P. 
Hodin. The later version states that the action is set in ‘antiquity,’ 
and on one occasion refers to the ‘girls’ as ‘Greek girls.’ The ‘men’ 
become ‘warriors’; and the symbolism generally is a little more 
concrete and particular. ‘a M.H. 
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Che Theatre and Cruelty* 


By ANTONIN ARTAUD 


A concept of the theatre has been lost. And in direct proportion 
to the manner in which the theatre limits itself only to allowing 
us to penetrate into the intimacy of some puppet or to transforming 
the spectator into a Peeping Tom, it is to be expected that the elite 
will turn away from it and the crowds will go to the movies, the 
music halls, or the circuses, in search of violent satisfactions which 
at least have no false pretenses. 
| After the wear and tear tc which our ensibilities have been sub- 

jected, it is certain that, before all, we have need of a theatre that 
will awaken us: heart and nerves. 


The misdeeds of the psychological theatre since Racine have 
made us unaccustomed to that violent and immediate action which 
the theatre must possess. Then come the movies to assassinate us 
with shadows, which, when filtered through a machine, no longer 
are able to reach our senses. For ten years they have kept us in a 
state of ineffectual torpor, in which all our faculties seemed to have 
been dulled. 


The agonizing and catastrophic period in which we live makes 
us sense the urgent need for a theatre which will not be left be- 
hind by the events of the day, and which will have within ys deep 
resonance and which will dominate the unstability of the times we 
live in. 


Our long familiarity with theatre as a form of distraction has 
led us to forget the idea of a serious theatre, a theatre which will 
shove aside our representations, and breathe into us the burning 
magnetism of images and finally will act upon us in such a way 
that there will take place within us a therapy of the soul whose 
effects will not be forgotten. 

All action is cruelty. It is with this idea of action pushed to its 
extreme limit that the theatre will renew itself. 

Penetrated by the idea that the crowd thinks first with its senses, 
and that it is absurd to attempt as the ordinary psychological play 
does, to address itself to the understanding, the Theatre of Cruelty 
proposes to have recourse to mass effects; to seek in the agitated 
behavior of significant mass grouping thrown one against the other 
in convulsive action a little of that poetry which is found in popular 


*Translated by James O. Morgan from Le Théétre et son Double, 
Paris, 1938. With permission of Librarie Gallimard. 
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festivals and in crowds on those days, now too rare, when the peo- 
ple take to the streets. 

All that is to be found in love, in crime, in war, in madness the 
theatre must return to us if it is to become essential again. 

Day-to-day love, personal ambition, banal squabbling have no 
value except in an interaction with that form of terrifying Lyric- 
ism that is to be found in Myths to which large collectivities have 
given their belief. 

That is why we shall try to concentrate around famous persons, 
atrocious crimes, or superhuman devotions, a spectacle which, 
without having recourse to the expired images of old Myths, will 
be capable of extracting the forces which are at work in these 
Myths. 

In a word, we believe that there is in what is called poetry, liv- 
ing forces, and that the presentation of a crime in the requisite 
theatrical manner is more powerful for the mind than that crime 
realized in life. 

We wish to make of the theatre a reality in which one is able to 
believe, and which contains for the heart and senses that sort of 
concrete sting or bite which accompanies all real sensations. Just as 


our dreams will act upon us and reality will act upon our dreams, — 


we think that one will be able to make the images of thought 
identical with a dream, that will be effective only if it is hurled 
forth with the necessary violence. The public will believe in the 
dreams of the theatre only in so far as they are taken truly to be 
dreams and not as carbon copies of reality; only so far as they per- 
mit the public to liberate within them that magic liberty of dreams 
which can be recognized only when steeped in terror and cruelty. 

Whence this summons to cruelty and terror, which must be on 
a vast scale, whose breadth will sound the depths of our entire 
vitality, and put us face to face with all our possibilities. 

It is in order to capture the feelings of the audience from all 
sides that we favor a revolving spectacle, which in place of making 
the stage and auditorium two closed worlds without possible com- 
munication, will burst forth suddenly in sight and sound over the 
entire mass of spectators. 

Beyond this, leaving the realm of the analyzable and passionate 
sentiments, we couht on making the actor’s lyricism manifest in 
external forms; and by this means to bring back the whole of 
nature into the theatre as we want to realize it. 

Howsoever vast this program seems, it does not surpass the the- 
atre which seems to us to be identified with the forces of ancient 
magic. 

Practically speaking, we wish to resuscitate an idea of the total 
spectacle, by means of which the theatre will take back from the 
movies, the music hall, the circus and from life itself, that which 
has always in actuality belonged to it. This separation between the 
theatre of analysis and the plastic world seems to us stupid. One 
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cannot separate body and mind, the senses and intellect, and 
_above all, in a domain where the repeated fatigue of organs, needs 
sudden shocks to revive our comprehension. 

On one side, then, we have the massing and arranging of a spec- 
tacle which will address itself to the total organism; on the other 
side, an intensive organization of objects, gestures, signals and 
signs utilized in a new spirit. The minor role given to the intellect 
will lead to a rigorous compression of the text; the large role given 
to the poetic emotions demands certain concrete signs. Words have 
little to say to the mind; space arrangements and objects do speak; 
new images speak, even those made with words. But a thundering 
space of images, gorged with sounds, also speaks, if one from time 
to time is able to present certain suitable arrangements of space 
furnished with silence and immobility. 

On this principle, we envisage offering a spectacle where these 
means of direct action will be utilized in their totality. That is, a 
spectacle that does not fear to go as far as is necessary in the ex- 
ploration of our nervous sensibilities with rhythms, sounds, words, 
resonances, and warblings whose quality and surprising combina- 
tions are part of a technique whose secret is not be divulged. 

To further clarify my point, the images in certain paintings of 
Grunewald and Hieronymus Bosch tell us what a theatrical spec- 
tacle might be—whereby in the mind of a saint, the objects of ex- 
ternal nature come to appear as a temptations. 

It is here, in this spectacle of a temptation, where life has all to 
lose and the spirit all to gain, that.the theatre will again find its 
true significance. 

We have elsewhere given a program which should allow us by 
means of a purified stage direction to organize such spectacles 
around historical or cosmic themes known to all. 

And we insist that the first spectacle of the Theatre of Cruelty 
revolve about the preoccupations of masses, which are more press- 
ing and more disquieting than those of an individual. 

The question now is whether here in Paris, before the impending 
cataclysms we can find sufficient means, financial and otherwise, 
to permit such a theatre to live, and it will live—for it is the future; 
or whether a little real life blood is immediately necessary, to 
manifest this cruelty. 


(1933) 
Translated by JAMES O. MORGAN 
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